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2 CHAPTEB I.. 

impressed the mind of Fernao de Po, who at once 
named the new land Ilha de Formosa, which means 
the beautiful Island, and which was afterwards 
changed to Fernando Po. 

The Portuguese formed a small settlement here, 
but soon abandoned it, and exchanged the island to 
Spain for the rocky islets of Trinadada on the 
Brazilian coast. 

According to Eev. John Clarke, the Spaniards 
formed a settlement in 1764 at Melville Bay, and 
kept their position during eighteen years of strife 
with the natives. But out of the 8,000 Spaniards 
who thus came to fight and enslave, and get rich, 
only 200 escaped ; for in October, 1782, the Fer- 
nandians poisoned the waters, and compelled the 
sickened remnant of this white race to dismount 
their guns, forsake their fort, and fly. to the neigh- 
bouring island of St. Thomas, on the Line. 

A more detailed account of the above was re- 
lated to me by an aged and tattooed aborigine of 
the forest, whose clear conversion I thank God for 
permitting me to see, and whose truthfulness we 
have proved scores of times. He said that when 
the Spaniards first landed the natives offered them 
goats, fowls, yams, and fruits, and begged for iron 
hatchets to use in felling trees, and for other little 
articles of domestic worth. The Spaniards re- 
fused to give them anything except they would 
yield their sons and daughters as slaves. This was 
indignantly resented by these wild heathens, whose 
souls burned against the abominations of the slave 
trade. Impartial reader, tell me which of these 
two tribes, the white or the black, was the more 
civilised? But. the white men had guns and 
powder, and shot. Ah ! and used them too. So the 
almost nude and bright:eyed daughters of the palm 
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forest were taken and kept for the vilest purposes, 
and the strong yonng men, fresh from the wild deer 
chase were seized^ and chained, and branded as 
slaves for common sale. The native king and 
veteran chiefs assembled at the water spring half 
way np the mountain side. The old priest stood in 
the water and cried to the god of the spring for di- 
rection what to do. He then listened in awfal 
silence, and becoming deeply agitated, thus ad- 
dressed his anxious king and chiefs : — " Ye warriors 
of the forest ! Ye owners of the land ! Our god 
hears and answers your request. He commands 
yon to poison all the waters at which the stealers 
of our children drink, and to gather together all the 
fighting men of the country and destroy our foes. 
And our god promises that in two years another 
tribe of white men shall come and give us matchets 
and beads, and many other things without stealing 
our children for slaves." The advice was followed. 
The natives poisoned the waters, gathered their 
warriors by thousands, fell upon the Spaniards, de- 
stroyed many, drove the remnant to St. Thomas, 
broke the chains from the enslaved, and then waited 
for the coming of another and a better tribe. And 
the pious old native solemnly raised both arms and 
assured me that at the end of the ' spe&ified tjvo 
years an English ship and crew arrived and 
gave them matchets and beads in exchange for their 
goats and yams, and fruits without taking a single 
slave. 

After this Fernando Po was long abandoned ; the 
Portuguese and Spaniards having no settlement 
there ; and the natives believing themselves the 
sole owners and masters of the soil. 

Early in the nineteenth century, while most 
European powers were stealing Africans from their 

b2 
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native home, and shipping them like cattle to toil 
and die in foreign lands^ the British nation — the 
modem Israel of God — was giving her gold and her 
sons to punish the robbers, to liberate the captives, 
and to bless the dark children of Ham. The Gnlf 
of Guinea being the chief slave hunting field, and 
Fernando Po being unoccupied by any European 
power, and so favourably situated near the slave 
river mouths, caused the British nation to form a 
settlement here for the following purposes : — 

'< 1. To watch slavers, and to check the slave 
trade in the Bight of Biafra. 

** 2. To be able to liberate negroes taken in slave 
vessels in the Gulf of Guinea, and so avoid the 
long voyage to Sierra Leone. 

<< 8. To be able to remove the mixed commission 
court from Sierra Leone and Cape Coast Castle, 
should the island be found to be as healthy as the 
projectors of the plan anticipated. 

** 4. To afford the greatest possible facilities for 
introducing religion, commerce, and civilisation into 
Africa." 

Accordingly, in 1827, the British Government 
sent Captain W. Fitzwilliam Owen in the ship 
Ederif attended by the vessel Diadem^ and followed 
by^the steamet Afiican, to form a British settle- 
ment at Fernando Fo. The Eden and the Diadem 
arrived there on October 27th, and the African on 
October 81st. The vessels sailed about the har- 
bours and bays, looking for the position best adapted 
for working Britain's grand and heaven-inspired 
purposes, and decided on that northern portion 
which up to that period was an African bush or 
forest, covering a high cliff at the base of 
the mountain, but which has ever since then 
been the white man's safe abode, the centre of 
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Commerce and enlighteninent, and the capital of 
the country. 

The British landed in peace, and the \7ild 
and dreadful looking natives met them in peace, 
and salutations and presents were exchanged. 
Lander says that the principal chief was a most de- 
termined savage, and Captain Owen named him 
** Cutthroat." But it is evident he did not cut the 
Englishmen's throats, hut sold them freely a square 
mile of land, which they named Clarence, in honour 
of His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, and of 
which, on December 25th, 1827, they took posses- 
sion in the name of George the Fourth, king of Great 
Britain. *< Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called the children of God." (Matt. v. 9.) 

That was a memorable Christmas-day inFemando 
Po, for then the first procession of British 'officers, 
soldiers, sailors, and settlers marched to Point 
William, hoisted our national flag, fired large guns 
for joy, and proclaimed that this square mile of the 
island was purchased by Great Britain ** for ever." 

The British erected near Point William a wooden 
hospital, barracks for the soldiers, a house for 
Governor Owen, and a battery of seven guns. 

In 1880, Colonel (since made General Sir Edward 
NicoUs, R.M.), became British * Governor of 
Clarence. He has left his name in Nicolls Island, 
at the mouth of the Bimbia river, and also in the 
family name of the kind woman whose house 
sheltered us during our first fortnight here. Colonel 
Nicolls had fever twelve times, and out of the 
ihirty Europeans he brought nineteen soon died. 

Admiral Fleming visited Clarence, and without 
sleeping on shore, pronounced the country unhealthy 
*and dangerous. This, and the advice of the judges 
^t Sierra Leone, caused the British Government to 
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give np the settlement in '1884, and sell their pro.- 
perty, with the use of the cleared land, to the firm 
of Dillon, Tennant, and Co. In this firm Captain 
Beecroft was a partner, and going to Clarence he 
became the Governor of the settlement. 

On October 18th, 1840, the Kev. John Clarke and 
Dr. G. K. Prince, left London to open a Baptist 
Mission at Clarence, and arrived at their destina- 
tion January 1 st, 1 841 . They suffered considerably, 
and in thirteen months, on February 8rd, 1842, 
left Fernando Po for Liverpool. But on the 11th, 
a dreadful tornado lashed into fury the ocean, 
and destroyed the masts and sails of the ship, and 
the lightning struck a Kruman dead in the cabin. 
Their little vessel became helpless, and almost 
hopeless, and being carried to and fro by the 
changing wind, crossed the Line several times, and 
at last reached the shores of Jamaica* From here 
they reshipped for England. 

The firm of Dillon, Tennant and Co. failing, the 
property passed into the hands of the West African 
Company, and from them to the Baptist Missionary 
Society, in 1848. 

Under Governor Beecroft and Governor Lynslager, 
a British court of justice was established, the 
governor being president, and Messrs. Scott, BuU^ 
and Kennedy were members of council. 

It is commonly reported that Governor Lynslager 
went to Teneriffe and gave a splendid baU to the 
Spaniards, who being surprised at his wealth, heard 
him, when flushed with wine, say how very lucrative 
was the position of governor of Fernando Po. That 
this reminded them of their ancient claim to the 
country from which they were driven, and led them 
to say, that if the British could dwell there safely> 
and amass wealth, so might they. 
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On January Ist^ 1846, a Spanish commissioner 
was sent to Fernando Fo, demanding the island 
and ordering the Baptists to depart. But a year 
was granted for them to move their good^ and clear 
out, during which period they* took many of their 
things to the continent, and disposed of several 
houses and stores to other persons in Clarence. 
Yet, it seems they were not hurried away, but con- 
tinued a considerable time, dividing their labours 
between Clarence and the continent. 

On Saturday, May 22nd, 1858, the Spanish war 
steamer, Vasco Nunez de Balboa, comma^jided by 
Don Carlos Chacon, and bringing six Jesuit priests, 
arrived at Fernando Po. The God of heaven and 
earth seemed angry, for several tornadoes on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, prevented the 
delivery of the Spanish proclamation to the people. 
Even on Thursday there were considerable rain, 
thunder and lightning, but the children of Bome 
panted for their prey, and could be restrained no 
longer; so in the ex-governor's house this proclama- 
tion was read, — 

** Commander Don Carlos Chacon, commander of 
Her Catholic Majesty's squadron in the islands of 
Fernando Po, Anno Bon, and Corisco, governor- 
general of all the said islands, makes known to all : — 

" 1st. — ^The religion of this colony is that of the 
Boman Catholic Church, as the only one of the 
kingdom of Spain, with the exclusion of any other; 
and no other religious profession is tolerated or 
allowed but that made by the Missionaries of the afore- 
said Catholic religion, and no school is allowed. 

' * 2nd. — Those who profess any other religion which 
is not the Catholic, should confine their worship 
within their own private houses or families, and 
limit it to the members thereof. 
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''drd. — Mr. Lynslager is appointed lientenant 
governor in the colony, until the resolution of 
her Majesty the Queen of Spain is known. 

" Given under my hand and seal, on board H.C.M. 
vessel Balboa, this 27th of May, 1858. 

(Signed). Carlos Chacon." 

This first proclamation fell like a bombshell 
among the people of Clarence. Mr. Alfred Saker, 
from Camaroons, had here joined the Eev. Joseph 
DiboU, only the day before the Spaniards came, and 
both sent letters to Don Carlos Chacon, but were 
flatly denied all religious toleration. Yet, according 
to Consul R. F. Burton, the Spaniards gave the 
Baptists dS 1,5 00 for compensation. 

The following Wednesday, June 2nd, 1858, at 
eight o'clock in the morning of a wet and gloomy 
day, there were seen to get into a smacll native boat, 
Mr. Saker, Mr. Fuller, two women, and five boys, 
who all turned sorrowful looks towards Clarence, and 
then turned the bow of their craft towards the sea 
and the distant continent. Poor creatures 1 there 
they go, tossed up and down by the rough waves, 
chopped by howling winds, and pelted by drenching 
rains falling heavily from blackened skies. Poor 
things ! in their hurry and excitement at starting, 
they forgot to take the carefully prepared basket of 
provisions, and were too far out at sea before , 
discovering their mistake. Even the little tea 
and sugar that one of them still possessed had 
got mixed with pepper. And what was worse 
than all, instead of reaching Bimbia on the con- 
tinent in the usual twelve hours, they. were tossed 
on the ocean four and a half days and nights, 
suffering from saturating wet, pinching hunger, and 
horrid sickness. 
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Alas! they might well not hurry back, even 
when the way was open I 

What were the results of Baptist labonrs in this 
island? Take two. widely differing accounts. 
T. J. Hutchinson, F.B.G.S., and British Consul 
at Fernando Po, in his Ten Years* Wanderings 
among the Ethiopians, p. 808, says of the 
Fernandians and Baptists, ** Although the Baptist 
Missionaries have laboured with zeal amongst them, 
the influences of their teaching have had no effect 
in Christianising, or civilising, or even humanising 
a single individual of the tribe." Be v. John 
Clarke, the first and principal Baptist Missionary 
to Fernando Po, writes in 1848, seven years after 
the opening of the Mission, — '* A Church has been 
formed at Clarence, which now consists of about 
eighty members, most of whom have been converted 
in Africa ; of these four are Fernandians ; a fifth 
died some time ago, in the faith and hope of the 
gospel ; and a sixth has been separated from the 
Church for improper conduct, and has returned to 
her native town." We fully believe that Mr. 
Clarke's account is the most truthful and worthy of 
public trust. Soon after the arrival of the BaWoa, 
with its Don Carlos Chacon and Jesuit priests, 
there came the Spanish transport Santa Maria with 
a batch of emigrants, including women and chil- 
dren. And though British justice, wisdom, and 
kindness, had made it p&ssible for even Spaniards 
to exist in Fernando Po, yet the latter were very 
jealous of superiors, and could not endure memorials 
of the former. Hence, they rapidly changed the name 
of the settlement from Clarence to Santa Isabel, — 
in honour of that Qtr£EK-POP£ that fiercely laboured 
to annihilate all Protestant liberty and purity, and 
with her wicked consort at Bome tried to crush and 
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destroy all the noble and holy aspiration of the age. 
Boards bearing Spanish names were fixed at the- 
comers of streets, and on many a post was hoisted 
Spain's red and yellow flag. 

In Angnst, 1859, the war frigate Ferrolana brought 
150 soldiers, a staff of executive o$c6rs, a regimental 
band, many women and children, and his Ex-Brigadier 
Don Jose de la Gandera and family, to relieve Don 
Carlos Chacon. On the day of their landing, under 
a salute from the Spanish and even British men of 
war in the harbour, and in presence of the staff in 
their uniform, and of nearly all the people of the 
town, a royal decree was proclaimed, from which 
I extract the following : — 

^' A general of brigade, or at least a colonel^ 
will be appointed Governor of Fernando Po and 
the adjacent islands, with an allowance of six 
thousand dollars a-year. . A barrister will be ap- 
pointed as secretary to the governor, with an 
allowance of three thousand dollars a-year ; • and 
also a clerk at one thousand dollars a-year. A 
judge shall have three thousand dollars' a-year. 
An interpreter, possessing the necessary qualiffca- 
tions in at least Englishj French, and Portuguese,, 
is appointed at two thousand dollars a-year. ThB^ 
governor is allowed two thousand dollars a-year 
for presentation expenses. The governor in coun- 
cil, with the approval of the receiver, may dispose 
of twenty-five thousand dollars a-year for the- 
improvement of the islands. The mission of th& 
Jesuits sent to Fernando Po and the adjacent 
islands may dispose of six thousand dollars a-year. 
The ST\perior of the mission, the receiver, the judge,, 
and the secretary form the council of the governor. 
With the advice of the council the governor may 
grant lands to foreign individuals or companies who> 
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may apply for theniy either for cultivation or for 
ihe establishmeni of factories . or store-houses ;: 
with the pay of an annual fee. All the cultivated 
lands will be free of contribution or taxes during 
five years. The governor in our name will grant 
to the owners of the lands the title of possession.. 
The owners of lands will lose all right of .possession, 
if such lands are not cultivated or built upon with- 
in two years of their confirmation or concession.. 
A gratuitous passage to Fernando Po will be 
granted by the Government to all natives of our 
dominions applying for the same. One million of 
reals is assigned to the governor for the assistance^ 
during the &st year of the colonists. Two million 
of reals is appointed for installation expenses.. 
•These sums, likewise those requisite for the sup- 
port of the military and naval forces assigned to 
these islands, will be furnished from the revenues- 
derived from the island of Cuba, and included in. 
its budget. 

** Given at our palace, December 18th, 1858. 
Signed by the Queen, the Minister of War and. 
Colonies, 

(Signed), "Leopoldo O'Donnell.'* 

how wise the administi^tion ! How very 
rich the nation ! How powerful such officers andt 
authorities ! How very generous such immense- 
salaries ! Tens of thousands of dollars and millions 
of reals I Grand I Sublime I Glorious I 

And yet the poor blacks wept — ^wept for their 
British friends, — friends proved trusty and true^ 
And, in five months, over 20 per cent, of these 
officers, soldiers, and emigrants were stricken by 
the climate and died ; and one who saw many o£ 
the remainder escape back to Spain, describes them> 
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as living skeletons of skin and bone. And to crown • 
the whole, not many years after this, the crushed 
children of beautiful Spain hurled the same Mrs. 
Pope Isabella from her throne and country, and 
sent her howling to her poor old mate at Bome. 

The Republic of Spain rose like an angel of life 
in a valley of death, and amid the many blessings 
it bestowed, was that dearest of all earthly gifts — 
full liberty to v^orship God according to every one*s 
4ion8cience and faith ; and Fernando Po shared the 
blessing. 

Strange, that the Church driven hence did not at 
once re-enter this field ; but perhaps it knew the wish 
of the people, so clearly expressed in their earnest 
petition for Primitive Methodists to come. (See my 
Mission to Africa, Chap II.) 

Over eleven dark years passed, and poor Fer- 
nando Po remained without a Protestant missionary 
or a preached Gospel. But, on August 9th, 1869, 
the British trading ship Elgira, arrived at Santa 
Isabel, and soon the captain, William Robinson, 
and the carpenter, James Hands, two Liverpool 
Primitive Methodists, were preaching to the people. 
But in a few days the ship had to leave, and the • 
whole country was again left destitute. For details 
of this, and our caU^ prepai'ation, and voyage, see 
my Mission to Africa, 

After Fernando Po had petitioned for Primitive 
Methodists to mission the country. Bishop S. 
Crowther, of the English Episcopal Church, and the 
Rev. Mr. Smith, of the Camaroons Baptist Church, 
went to Santa Isabel and consulted with the people 
about each forming a mission there. And on being 
informed that the inhabitants had sent for us, and 
that we were probably then on the way, these 
honourable and honoured ambassadors of the Lord 
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of Hosts, gracefully retired, saying, '< Then oar 
Societies will not come nor send, but leave the 
country open to the Primitive Methodists/' So 
now, remember, ye Primitive Methodist Christians, 
that both heaven and earth have given you Fer* 
nando Po to mission and save ; and that they hold 
you responsible for the same ; and that if ye ever 
neglect to find men and means for the work, the 
blood of these Femandians will stain your garments 
in the last great day of God ! 



CHAPTER n. 

OUR ARRIVAL, ANP THE OPEN DOOR. 

*^,The Isles shall wait for His law." — ^IsA. xlii. 4. 

"For Or great door and effectual is opened unto me. — 
1 Cor. xvi. 9. 

" Behold, I have set before thee an open door, and no man 
can shut it." — ^Rbv, iii. 8. 

The Mandingo has been onr home on the ocean 
since leaving Liverpool, twenty-six days ago, and 
is bravely and beautifully sailing between Bonny 
and Fernando Po. It is evening — calm, clear, 
glorious, tropical evening — the blessed Sabbath 
evening ; and, during this voyuge, our last evening 
on the deep blue sea. The captain says we may 
possibly see the green mountains ahead before sun- 
set, and arrive at midnight or early morning. Oh I 
what thoughts crowd the brain ! what emotions 
swell the soul 1 

We stand at the ship's bow, with hands grasping, 
the ropes and eyes piercing the horizon. Yon sun 
is sinking lower and lower, the mantle of night is 
falling all around, and still we see nothing but 
ocean and sky. Oh ! for a Gideon, or the Lord of 
Gideon, to stop the chariot of light I 

We enter our cabins and pray and sleep. Did 
we say sleep ? Well, we try, and try, and try ; 
and arrive somewhere midway between dreamland 
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and reality. We are happy, yet burdened with 
anxious thoughts about landing, about the people 
among whom we shall soon live, and about our 
probable success. 

Midnight is passed, for the southern starry crosd 
bends. It is Monday, Feb. 21, 1870, and at 
d.80 A.M. we pace the deck.. The moon and stars 
— ^those eyes of God and loopholes of glory — seem 
nearer, and larger, and more glorious than before. 
The speed of the engine is decreased, and we glide 
gently in full sight of land there on our right. 
Thank God ! Fernando Po is reached, and oh, how 
beautiful this first scene I Along the beach is a 
white border of foam, and the waves sparkle and 
leap as if anxious, like myself, to kiss the shore. 
Near the sea stands a forest of princely palms, 
gracefully bowing and exposing their rich clusters 
of luscious fruits. Their green boughs, wet with 
heavy dew, are shining like sheets of silver, and 
the murmuring zephyrs, gently shaking their locks^ 
sprinkle this dew like showers of orient pearls. 
Beyond here, the whole country appears to rise 
like one vast mountain, the summit of which is 
now adorned with a beautiful white cloud, crown- 
ing this scene of nature's glory. 

At 4 A.M. we sail into Santa Isabel harbour, in 
view of eight lights on land. To announce the 
arrival of the British mail, the ship's cannon is 
fired, and the echo rolls round the mountain- sides, 
startling the natives from their forest slumbers, 
and making even the dogs yell and the cocks crow. 
The anchor splashes, and the continued descent of 
the cable reveals a vast depth of water not many 
yards from the shore. My soul swells with grati- 
tude, and carries me to and fro on deck, singing 
aloud — 
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*^ Praise God, from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise Him all creatures here below ; 
Praise Him above, ye heavenly host. 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost." 

* Boats and canoes, rowed and paddled by Afri- 
cans, are soon aronnd the Mandingo, and the new» 
spreads that Missionaries are come. At 5 A.if. 
Mr. T. B. Prince and Mr. J. B. Davies, . both 
Africans, come on board and heartily welcome us ; 
and Mr. Bomett and I engage to be landed by 
them at 9 a.m. 

Did you ever travel far by sea ? If so, did you 
not leave the ship with far different feelings from 
those with which you went on board ? !lSobably 
you did ; and so did we. The Mandingo was our 
home; the little cabin had become as cozy as a 
cottage parlour ; the passengers, officers, and crew 
were as members of one large family. And this 
happy state of things was owing, in the first place, 
to the kind providence of God in giving us so 
favourable and prosperous a voyage ; in the next 
place, to the good temper and agreeable behaviour 
of most on board ; and last, but not least, to the 
tact and amiability of Captain J. W. Davies. Oh I 
that we all may sail o'er life's rough sea thus 
safely and comfortably, and at last enter yon hea- 
venly port of peace, and rest, and joy ! If Christ 
be our Captain, and Christian love fill our sails, 
we shall I 

Nine a.m., the time we engaged to land, is come, 
and Mr. Prince's boat, manned by fierce-looking 
and more than half-mJced Africans, is waiting by 
the side of the Mandingo, Are these the people 
with whom we shall have to live and labour ? 
Then we shall need the boldness as well as the 
love of Paul. 
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As we have several boxes of Inggage in the hold 
of the ship^ our companion suggests that one of ns 
remain on bo&rd to attend to them. I suggest that 
we all land together ; but at length it is arranged 
that he stay in the vessel to attend to the boxes, 
while I take his little boy and both our wives to 
shore. So we enter the boat; Mr. Prince attends ; 
and the wild-looking Erumen paddle and chatter, 
or sing their native songs. At 9.^0 am, I leap 
from the boat to the Femandian shore, thanking 
God, and claiming the country for Primitive Me- 
thodism and Christ. I then lift little Willie 
Burnett to shore, and aid Mrs. Burnett, and then 
Mrs. Boe. 

At the beach and along the path are groups of 
Africans met to welcome us ; and by their smiles, 
gestures, and broken English utterances, we at 
once feel that the welcome thus given is sincere 
and real. Among the first to grasp our hands and 
speak kind words, is a tall, nobly-built woman, 
above the middle age, whose sable face shines 
brighter for the crown of silvery curly hair. What 
the palm is to the forest, and the warrior chieftain 
is to his band, this African princess is to many of 
her race in Fernando Po. We have heard her spoken 
of as " the lady high priestess," but she will be 
better known to our readers as *' Mamma Job." 

From the sea to the town of Santa Isabel, for- 
merly called Clarence, a rather precipitous cliff 
rises about a hundred feet, covered with tall grass, 
large ferns, and a sprinkling of convolvuli and 
bananas, tip this cliff we are going between a 
walk and a climb, followed by Krumen carrying 
several tin boxes on their heads, which make their 
necks and legs glisten like those of bronze statues 
when moistened with rain on a sunny mom. And 

c 
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sl^my it is ; for though it is not yet 10 A.if., anJ 
we are attired in thin white garments and heneath 
umhrellas, the heat feels overpowering, and w& 
seek more shade. 

At the top of the cliff is a large open square,, 
partly covered with short, sun-humt grass, with 
here and there patches of brown sandy earth. On 
our right is a Boman Catholic, white-washed 
church, one of the only two buildings in this- 
country representing any European religion, and 
these representing not the Christianity, but the 
idolatry, of Europe. On our left stands the 
house of the Jesuit priest, and directly before 
us are the house and trading premises of Mr» 
John Holt. 

But which is our house ? Where shJEill we hide 
from the increasing heat of this almost vertical 
and burning sun ? And where can our heads rest 
at night in this far-distant heathen land? We 
move on, passing these better houses, these marks 
of partial civilisation, and enter the poorer part 
of the town, where only Africans live, in smaller 
and far less comfortable abodes. As we pass 
along, we remember that we are pioneer Protestant 
Missionajries, under the Saviour's commands and 
prepared for the Saviour's fare. But though He 
had not where to lay His head. He gives a better 
lot io us, for He prepares the people to receive us 
kindly and provide for our need. 

Mr. Prince engaged us lodgings at the house of 
an African widow, who was also a liberated slave* 
He likewise paid our rent, provided us a native 
cook, and sent us native food. And, wherever 
this is read or told, let it be his memorial. 

Would you like to see this widow NicoUs that on 
this first day sheltered the first Primitive Methodist 
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missionaries in Africa ? Well, here she is, in height 
and -width a little over the average ; her colour a 
bright black, her hair taming grey with age, and her 
voice deep but at times musical. At first I could 
not understand her words any more than if they 
had been Coptic or Sanskrit, though they were 
what are commonly called broken-English. But I 
perfectly understood that down-cast look of horror; 
that agonizing shrug of the shoulders ; and that 
trembling of the knees and arms, while telling how 
she was stolen from home and sold as a slave. 
And, oh I how her eyes rolled and sparkled, and 
her heart and lips quivered with deep emotion, 
while telling how *' de good English ship took me 
from de bad slave ship, and made me go free." 
But the climax came when the fountain of her heart 
was broken up, and the big white tears coursed 
down her dark cheeks as she sobbed aloud some- 
thing like this : *^ Oh I me luli de English for break- 
ing de chains and bringing me to dis place. Me 
lub dem for being kind to my country, and me lub 
der God ! And now me glad you come, and me 
will show you how me lub de English and der God 
by me being kind to der missionaries in dis strange 
land 1'' 

The home of widow NieoUs, where we lodge, 
faces Oalle de Nicholas, with Calle de Quesida on 
the west side ; and soon after we enter the house, 
the people flock in to look and speak. Little Willie 
Burnett is a special object of attraction, for probably 
many of them never before saw a white child. 
Before attempting any kind of religious service, we 
wait over an hour for brother Burnett's landing and 
joining us, but as most of tl^e people are dispersing, 
we feel compelled to at least pray with them, before 
they are all gone. So we sing, 

c 2 
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" We are marcliixig on with shield and banner bright," 

and 

"I have a Father in the Promised Land." 

I then pray with them, thanking God for bringing 
ns here and preparing the people to receive us so 
kindly, and imploring every blessing necessary for 
the success of the mission. After this I go to the 
sea side, and brother Burnett, seeing me, k-aves 
the ship and approaches the shore. At 11.80 a.m. 
he leaps from the boat to the land, as I grasp his 
hand and exclaim, '* I Welcome you to Fernando 
Po I" 

We are now all together in our first African 
home, and will examine what sort of a place it is. 
Well, this is it, in full view of tall palm trees, 
spreading bananas, and the majestic mountain. 
It is about twenty feet square, built of wood, stand- 
ing on strong posts, which reach about eight feet 
high, and has steps in front and behind. It has no 
glass window, but several wooden shutters which 
open and admit light. It has no ceiling, and its 
thin roof of palm leaves has several little openings 
through which at night we can watch the beautiful 
stars twinkle. It has four compartments, and 
actually only three families to occupy them ; so 
there is even a room to spare, in which we all take 
meals together. It also has what almost every 
African house has, several lounging, snarling, dirty 
dogs lying about the floor, and suspiciously eyeing 
every move we make. But — and in Africa it is a 
very rare thing — the house is clean, and Mamma 
NicoUs is clean and tidy in her bright print dress. 
She is also kind, and does all she can to make us 
comfortable and at home ; so this shall be her 
memorial. 



SouBe of King Bipuchu at Baasupu. 



Sblcbed by Henry Boe.J 

Wouae tt ifiamma Job. 
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Perhaps yon had better see onr first meal. It 
was this, a basin of oatmeal grael for each, Beading 
bisonits and black currant preserves, and an ever 
welcome cup of tea. These we had brought With 
us, and they seemed a link still binding us to civi- 
lization and home. 

Thoughtful and generous Mamma Job enters the 
houise and takes our sea-travelling garments to a 
neighbouring brook, and after washing them, 
spreads them on the grass and bushes to dry. 

See, who is this coming ? She is a real daughter 
of Ham, of the Ebo tribe, and is rapidly passing from 
girlhood to womanhood. She comes from the 
garden with her lap full of newly gathered ripe 
oranges, and heedlessly passing groups of insinuat- 
ing natives, makes direct to us. She even passes 
a part of us, and approaching Mrs. Boe, pours 
into her dress this delicious treasure of fruit. 
Ah, Jane I (for that is thine English name), it was 
God who caused thee to feel for us, beneath thy 
country's hot sun^ and sent thee into the garden to 
gather fruit to quench our thirst I And that same 
God shall pay thee, by making His Word a blessing 
to thy soul I In the record of conversions we shall 
again meet this Jane. 

Many of the people had been told that we would 
hold the first preaching service about sunset, in the 
well known house of Mamma Job, and the news 
had spread to many parts of Santa Isabel. The 
afternoon is spent by us in visiting and examining 
the town, till, as old Sol is sinking, and the hot air 
is cooling, we reach the home of Mamma Job. Do 
you wish to see this home as we saw it on this first 
day ? Of course you do I Well, here it is, in 
Waterfall-street, within sound of a rolling moun- 
tain stream, and near the old bush-covered burying 
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ground, where rest the sacred ashes of neglected, 
but immortal Lander. The house is built of wood, 
has several compartments, is covered by a palm- 
leaf roof, has no chimney, has one floor, and that 
the solid bare earth, and is absolutely free from the 
serious possibility of breaking a glass window. In 
front of the house are various flowers in beautiful 
bloom ; and at the back are several sheds and an 
open yard containing fowls, goats, and pigs. Fer- 
nandians are passing to and fro ; the men, with 
short pipes in their months, carrying infants, 
saddled across their hips ; women crouching 
beneath heavy burdens on their skulls ; and each 
wearing less than a square foot of clothing. Such 
are the natives who are passing the house. 

The time for service is come. Many African 
settlers, cleanly and neatly dressed in fancy prints, 
and carrying their own rude seats, are arrived. The 
house of Mamma Job is filled, and faces of persons 
unable'to get in are peeping, in at the door and 
shutter holes.- Several dogs are mixed among the 
people, and being ti*odden upon most piteously 
yell and howl. A bowl of palm oil forms an even- 
ing lamp, and the dark curling smoke fills our 
nostrils and eyes. There on our right side sits 
Mamma Job, in her best gown, and looks as royal 
and sunny as any queen of an Ebo tribe. It is 
about 7 P.M., and hark I we open by singing th^ 
hymn — 

" There is a fountain filled "with blood, 
Drawn from Immanuers veins ; 
And sinners plunged beneath that flood 
Lose all their guilty stains." 

The whole hymn being sung, Brother Burnett 
offers an earnest, scriptural, and powerful prayer, 
which strengthens my faith in success. We sing-— 
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" JesnB, the name high over all, 
In hell, on earth, or sky ; 
Angels and men before it fall, 
And devils fear and fly." 

Kext, at Brother Burnett's request, I deliver an ex- 
hortation or sermon, my text as the key note to all 
onr Fernando Po preaching being that most glorious 
of all texts, ** For God so loved the world that He 
gave His only begotten Smi, that whosoever beli^veth 
in Him should not perish, but have everlasting lifeJ* 
(John iii. 16.) 

During about fifteen minutes, with a warm heai*t 
and considerable liberty of utterance, before a most 
attentive congregation of Africans, I picture the 
4eep love of God as seen in the gift of Jesus, and 
proclaim a full, free, and present salvation to all 
who will repent, believe, and receive. After this, 
Brother Burnett, without announcing a text, 
preached a short and excellent sermon, full of 
gospel truths. We next sing — 

" Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly, 
While the troubled waters roll. 
While the tempest still is high." 

And while we again bow in devotion an African 
breaks forth in an earnest and pathetic prayer. 
Oh, blessed are our ears I and blessed are our souls ! 
and blessed be the name of the Lord our God. We 
now sing — 

" He breaks the power of cancell'd sin, 
He sets the prisoner free, 
His blood can make the foulest clean 
* His blood availed for me." 

We again bow in supplication; another African 
'prays, and we close this deeply interesting and 
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spirittLally profitable meeting, the first Prinutive 
Methodist preaching service in Fernando Po. The 
people, with their seats on their heads and lanterns 
in their hands, retnrn home, saying as they go, 
** Tank God I tank de Missionaries I and tank de 
good people of England." We also return to our 
lodgings ; and though^ the rats visit our chamber, 
we look through those little openings in the palm 
leaf roof, at the beautiful and pure stars shining 
upon us, while our souls feel as though they could 
shout aloud, '* Oh that men would praise the Lord 
for His goodness, and for His wonderful works to 
the children of men.'' 

The voyage is o'er, and the rough sea now 
Left behind is dashing as before. 
Femandia the wild, the beautiful, 
The lost, is reached, and waits to hear the glad 
Tidings which we bring. Our first prayer is heard, 
And blessings -fill our souls with confidence 
And joy. Our first note rings amidst these huts. 
And palms, and yarious tribes ; while Ham's dark 
Sons do bow, and pray, and sing. Oh I who can 
Tell how wide and long this tide of Godly 
Work, begun to day, shall flow and bless ? 



CHAPTEB HI. 

aEOGBAPHIO SOKNKS. 

Febnando Fo is an island, nineteen miles from 
the continent, in the Bight of Biafra, in the Gulf of 
Guinea, Western Africa, between 8° 6' and 8° 47 
of North Latitude, and between 8° 25' and 8° 57' 
East Longitude. 

Being an island, Fernando Po has considerable 
advantage over the mainland. Its girdle of very 
deep waters is its greatest bulwark and safest 
defence against the perpetual savage wars which 
are annihilating continental tribes, and vastly 
hindering both civilization and missionary success. 
Had it not been an island, its primitive race would 
long ago have been swept away, and its fruitful soil 
would have been again and again occupied by 
stronger and more cruel hordes. 

Another advantage of its being an island is its 
freedom from large wild beasts. Within a hundred 
miles of our Fernando Po home, but of course on 
the continent, we have preached at places where 
the horrible alHgator and the savage leopard were 
quite near in swamps and forests around the people, 
and where these beasts had even invaded the 
Mission premises and torn their victims to pieces. 
But not so at Fernando Po. Here, long ago the last 
had been driven into the sea, or had fallen bleeding 
beneath the spears of the. natives; and the girdle 
of sea prevents others from coming to meet a 
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similar fate, or to disturb the safety of Missionaries 
aiid people. 

And is not an island healthier than a continent ? 
Of course it is, all other conditions being equal ; 
for on every side the purifying and invigorating 
ocean breeze wraps around it a blessed mantle of 
protection and health. 

Another advantage in the position* of Fernando 
Po, is its nearness to the mouths of several im- 
portant rivers on the mainland. In Africa, rivers 
€ure the principal streets and roads to the vast 
interior; and upon their rippling bosom, the 
•explorer, the trader, and the missionary travel to 
fulfil the great purposes of Providence. And in all 
IVestern Africa, there is no island so conveniently 
situated for working the continent as is this. For, 
on the east is the mouth of the Camaroons river, 
on the north is that of the Bio del Bey, the Old 
■Calabar and Cross rivers; also several unnamed 
livers, the newly opened Opobo river, the Bonny 
river, besides nine wide mouths of the grand old 
Niger, any of which can carry you up to Timbuktu 
And the very heart of Africa. Oh, sirs I Fernando 
Po being near these, promises a glorious future ! 
For from her spacious and safe harbour on the 
north shall^ go forth many a noble vessel bearing 
•commerce and the Gospel to the millions of lost * 
souls dwelling along the mangrove and palm-shaded 
banks, till *« The wilderness and the solitary place 
shall be glad for them, and the desert shall rejoice, 
and blossom as the rose." Brother, what part wilt 
thou perform in hastening so glorious a work 9 

Fernando Po is about 120 miles in circumference ; 
but as nearly all the sui*face is mountainous, the* 
interior towns are greater distances apart than they 
would be if the country were flat, and travelling 
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is both difficult and long. We have been a journey 
of four and a half days in one direction, and then, 
not arrived more than half way through the island. 
The principal mountain range extends from N.E. to 
S.W., and in the south a smaller range stretches from 
E. to W. The highest mountain is Clarence Peak, for 
particulars of which see our journey to its summit. 

The form of Fernando Po is almost rhomboidal, the 
opposite sides being nearly equal, while the length 
and width vary. It is also a quadrilateral, as it has 
four sides and four angles. The capes at the four 
extreme corners are Cape Bullen on the N.W. ; 
Cape Horatio on the N.E. ; Cape Barrow on the 
S.E. ; and an unnamed Cape on the S.W. On 
the east is Leven Island ; on the north of George's 
Bay is Goat Island ; and facing Santa Isabel is 
Adilaid Island. At the last mentioned place, the 
Spaniards confined their Cuban captives. 

Fernando Po has several good bays and harbours. 
Santa Isabel harbour is beautifully formed, has deep 
and calm water, and being well sheltered on the 
tornado side, is remarkably safe for vessels. Coal 
bay is on t)ie west of Isabel, and is so named 
because the British have there a large and substantial 
coal shed, from which they supply their war vessels 
on the coast. On the north west side of Fernando 
y Po, and about thirty miles by sea from Santa Isabel, 
is George's bay, so named by Captain Kelly, who 
describes it thus : — "Next to the bay of Naples, I 
know of no place more capable of being converted 
into a finished picture by the hand of art and 
industry than this. Let only the immense forest 
on the sl6pe give place to cultivated plantations of 
sugar canes, the brow of the hill be studded with 
coffee trees, and a town of sufficient importance to 
form the capital of the island be built on the rising 
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ground near the east angle of the bay, where a river 
navigable for boats drawing seven or eight feet of 
water would flow beneath it, and Fernando Po 
would far surpass any of the islands of the British 
possessions in the West Indies.'' There are many 
other beautiful and favourably situated bays along 
the coast of Fernando Po. Messrs. James Bell, 
A. A. Bobertson and I, once rowed into eight of 
these bays in succession, and Were delighted by 
their romantic scenery, the warbling of strange birds, 
the rippling and tumbling of fresh water streams 
meeting the rising tide of the sea. In several bays 
we saw remains of wrecked ships ; some of them 
probably having been slavers. The broken masts^ 
the smashed decks, the naked ribs, and the dangling 
chains of those old wrecks, seem to stand before laae 
now, like ugly skeletons of death grinning hideously 
amid a para^se of fairest blossoms and fruits. 

Fernando Po has many small rivers and brooks, 
some of which are fed by springs half way up the 
mountain sides» We have crossed ten of these 
streams during a single day's journey in the in- 
terior ; but near the summit of the highest moun- 
tains we found neither spring nor stream. Some of 
the rivers, though narrow, are deep near theip 
mouths. We remember bathing in one, in which 
we failed to feel the bottom ; so that had we not 
been able to swim, we should most probably have 
been drowned. The water in these rivers is 
generally very good for drinking purposes, but it 
should be remembered that near Santa Isabel 
numbers of A&icans are frequently bathing, or 
standing in the midst of the streams to wash their 
cloths, &c. A hint is enough I 

The black sand on the beach, the scoriaceous 
recrement and slaggy lava so frequently seen, 
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especially np the mountains, proclaim Fernando Fo 
to be of volcanic origin. And if any doubt these, 
for I have been IcHighed at by the reputed civilized 
for asserting this geologic state of the country, let 
him stand a^d examine where I have stood in some 
of these huge craters near the top of Clarence 
Peak, from which certainly once belched forth vast 
Tolum€^s of flame. Yea, many of the people have 
told me that within a year before our landing they 
saw the neighbouring Oamaroons mountain on fire. 
But it is probably over a thousand years since from 
Fernando Po's open mouths 

" To Heaven the blaze uproUed." 

The exact number of towns is not known ; most 
of them being hid in the fastnesses of the thick 
forests, and often their positions can be traced only 
by the curling white smoke ascending above the 
green trees. There are about fifty landing places, 
from which the rude native canoes often go out for 
purposes of fishing and bartering. 

Santa Isabel is the capital of Fernando Po ; and 
is the only town that is not purely aboriginal, or 
which is occupied at all by the white man. It is 
the only town visited by the mail steamers and 
leading merchant ships ; and is the scene of our 
first and principal missionary labours, sufferings, 
and encouragements. 

The nearest towns to Santa Isabel are Bassupu, 
Banapa, and Basile ; and a description of each will 
be given when we come to narrate our missionary 
experience there. 

Our intelligent and faithful missionary, the Eev. 
William B. Luddington, resident at George's Bay, 
informs me that the following are the nearest towns 
or villages, and their distance from the mission 
house, which is near the beach : — Bajah, four miles ; 
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Somo Somo, five miles ; Balombee, five miles ; 
Batetee, four miles by sea, and four miles up the 
monntain.. 

Melville Bay, on the south-east of the island, is 
the landing-place for the following towns: Big 
Boloco, seven miles ; Small Boloco, six miles ; 
Biapa, five or six miles. The latter is the name 
of a district there, containing several towns, to 
which the Bev. S. Griffiths and devoted wife are 
expected soon to go ; and from whom we may 
expect valuable information. 

Of course, our wives must be immortal. And 
who in all the world are so worthy of honour as 
the weak, and gentle, and loving ones, that stiU 
cling to you and encourage you, [amid the raging 
billows^ at sea^ the howling tornadoes on shore, 
and the ferocious looks of wild and savage tribes 2" 
All honour to such ladies ! for they are as beau- 
tiful and great as they are rare ! Perhaps you 
smile, gentle reader. Well, so do I, for the theme 
is not of that dry, geographical nature which we 
used to so detest at school, but rather a simple^ 
survey of natural facts, which we try to give in 
a natural way. But what about your^ wives ? 
Well^ this : we found a beautiful dale, near Bas- 
supu, and in honour of Mrs. Burnett's maiden 
name, we called it Longsdale. And another, and 
of course a more beautiful dale, situated at the 
foot of the mountain on the way from Santa Isabel 
to Basile, where the water flows in silvery sheets, 
where the tall ferns, bananas, and palms are grace- 
fully linked with choicest festoons, and where 
many-coloured birds love to perch and sing ; even 
there we did honour to Mrs. Eoe's maiden name, 
by crowning this most delightful scene with the- 
appropriate name of Hol^iesdale. 



CHAPTER IV. 

EUBOPEAN SETTLEBS — SPANIABDS. 

Settlebs are those who have gone to reside in 
the country, and the Spaniards are placed first he- 
cause they govern the capital. When we arrived 
there were ahout fifty Spaniards at Santa Isahel ; 
ahout half of them living on board an old hulk in 
the harbour, and the other half living on shore. 
Except at the Governor's house at Basile 
Europeans were not residing anywhere in the 
country, but at Santa Isabel. 

Soon after our arrival, Mr. Frank Wilson ac- 
companied us to Governor Ocana, who received us 
most courteously, promised to aid our mission, and 
invited us to his healthier home at Basile. 

We gave to several Spanish officers and sailors 
Bibles and Testaments in their own language ; and 
soon others, including the judge, sent money and 
asked for more. It was a blessed sight ; for these 
dark-eyed and musical-tongued Spaniards followed 
us with silver in their hands, exclaiming, " La 
iBblia, senor I" (the Bible, sir !) ; and '* La Testa- 
mento, senor 1" (the Testament, sir !) ; and that 
moment I began to love them and their race. The 
darkness of Bome has almost destroyed. them, but 
they may again become wise and great by the Word 
of God. 

On June 16, 1870, the Spanish Jesuits made a 
public show of their religion not many yards from 
our Belmont house, and in full view of our windows 
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and verandah. Wa& it to convert as ? Well, let 
us see if it were likely. A black-robed priest set 
a table in the middle of the road, and then very ten- 
derly placed upon it a little image or god ''having 
eyes bat seeing not, and ears bat hearing not." 
This idol was far prettier than the one in my pos- 
session which the Africans worship ; and so it 
should be, for gentlemen were going to bow before 
it. It resembled a little boy sitting ander a canopy, 
and wearing a coat like silver with a border like 
gold. Savages love beads; so round its pretty 
neck was a string of pretty beads. And as it had 
no light in itself, it very properly wore a bright 
star on its breast. It also ha4 sandals on its tiny 
feet, which were not yet hurt with wicked peas. 
Most heathens carry sticks, and this held one 
crooked at the top^ reminding as of the crooked 
heads soon to bend before it. There was also an 
image of a little lamb rearing its wooUey head near 
the lap of the god. Even at broad daylight in the 
open air the' thoughtful priests lighted wax candles 
around their idol, which were a substitute for all 
other lights, in themselves or in their dearesi god. 
Hark I what is that ? It is the sound of a solemn 
procession marching from the idol temple, at the 
measured strokes of some one beating something 
like an old tin pan. See ! What is that ? Here 
comes the glorious banner reared high by white 
arms, followed by five white priests swaying offen- 
sive incense that makes even black men grin. Then 
come Spanish officers, civilised and educated, fol- 
lowed by soldiers and sailors, armed as if for war, 
and at war they are, even against ** the king of 
Kings, and Lord of Lords." Then followed a few 
blacks, probably servants Of the former, carrying 
lighted lanterns, like Diogenes of old, who used such 
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aid in seeking honest men. The whole of this pro- 
cession snrronnds the idol on the table, and. my 
sonl ! what do .1 see ? All of them, learned and 
nnleamed, black and white, most wickedly fall on 
their knees and bow and worship before the image. 
Oh, tell it not in Gath ! 

Some native youths gathered round us for pro- 
tection ; and within sight of the idolatry I opened 
the Bible and read aloud to all who might hear — 
*' And God spake all these words, saying : I am the 
liord thy God. . . . Thou shalt have no other 
Gods before me. ThOu shalt not make unto thea 
any graven image, or any likeness of anything that 
is in heaven above. . . . Thou shalt not bow down 
THYSELF TO THEM, uor scrvc them; for I, the Lord 
thy God, am a jealous God," &c. (Ex. xx. 1 — 6.) 

Is the above kind of Eoman Catholic religion 
likely to convert us ? It might have a better chance 
if we had never seen God's Word. But, does it 
convert the Africans ? No ; for even their reason 
rebels against it, and says — " If we are to worship 
idols, they shall be the idols of our fathers and of 
our country." But what shall we say of those 
civilised and educated gentlemen who bowed before 
this image ? Let them speak for themselves. One 
whom I afterwards spoke to on the subject said — 
**I bowed not in worship , but in compliment to the 
authorities.-'' Ah I my friend — for you are still my 
fnend — ^will you tell Jesus Christ that when He 
shall judge tiiee ?" Another, occupying a high 
official position, s^id — ** We follow this religion be- 
cause we have been trained in it from childhood, 
and it is the religion of our country ; but we have 
no faith in it." Ah I that is truth. Spain follows 
the idolatry of Rome because she sees no better 
way. But what shall we say of those who have 

D 
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blinded her ? Perhaps they themselves are blind, 
and need our pity mpre than they deserve our hard 
words ; so let us pray for them, and leave them to 
a merciful God. 

The following year we saw another service like 
the above, and the governor sent a policeman 
threatening to put us in jail if we did not uncover 
our heads, though we were not near. We firmly 
replied, " Go and tell the governor that when we 
meet him we will show him all due respect, but we 
cannot uncover our heads to this idolatry and 
wickedness. Also, tell him that we are Englishmen 
and Protestants claiming the full religious toleration 
which the Government of Spain recently proclaimed, 
and if the governor any more threaten us with jail 
for this or similar things, we shall report him to 
higher authority." We neither uncovered our heads 
nor heard any more on the subject. Early the next 
morning Mamma Job was knocking at our door and 
anxiously asking, ** Do missionaries live for house ?" 
The native house boy replied, "Yes, dey live for bed." 
The good old woman returned much happier, say- 
ing, "Thank God, it no be true dey live for jail." 

A native of Oamaroons named Dido, received eight 
years' education in British schools at Sierra Leone, 
and then came to Fernando Po and joined my class. 
On Sabbath morning, July 3rd, 1870, Prince Bell 
hurried to the mission house and said that Dido 
was dying in the Spanish jail and wished me to go. 
I went. The jail was an old wooden shed, having 
a damp earth floor. An aged black woman crouched 
in one comer, eating handfuls of rice, and on the 
other side Dido was stretched on his back and 
almost covered with fresh blood. I shall never for- 
get the contrast between the clean, respectably 
attired, intelligent young black gentleman, recently 
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fit onr house, and this horrible mass of bmised 
flesh, broken bones, and clotted blood now before 
me. My heart sickens while I write. Poor fellow, 
he could not raise a hand to touch mine as I 
bended near him, but whispered that his arms and 
ribs were broken : and he had no need to mention 
his head, for I saw it was broken and still bleeding. 
I asked, ^' What crime has he done ?" ^11 declared 
that he had done no crime,' but simply claimed his 
personal liberty in refusing a petty official's com- 
mands. I asked, " Who wounded you thus ?" 
He faintly replied, ^'^his Spanish officer stand- 
ing near, commanded ten men to flog me with 
stafls." I pointed to Dido and faced the uniformed 
officer with sword by his side, and most indignantly 
shook my head and exclaimed, <' You bad wretch 1 
mucho malo ! mucho malo 1" His cowardly face 
elongated and turned whiter than before ; while my 
British blood warmed, and my flsts hardened, as if 
intensely longing to pounce upon him and serve 
him as Moses served ^e Egyptian. It was with 
great difficulty I kept from smiting this Spaniard. 
I went to one of the highest Spanish officials and 
claimed Dido as a British subject, and the ema- 
ciated man was soon carried on a sofa bed past 
our house to the hospital, where he got the best 
medical attention the country could bestow. I also 
laid the case before Consul 0. Livingstone ; and not 
long after, that same cruel officer was reduced, and 
walking the streets in plain working man's clothes. 
Dido recovered the use of his limbs, but his mind 
never seemed the same as before. When able to 
leave the hospital, he refused the abodes of civi- 
lised life, despite his eight years' education, and 
wandered to live in the bush. Sometimes he left 
his forest hut and visited our house, but I could 

d2 
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never prevail on him to live again in the town. 
Poor !Dido! Iv often think of yonr former happy 
position, your prayers, and your Christian ex- 
perience, and wonder what you are doing now t 

One of the best of Spanish officers, Jose Carlos 
Boca, visited our house two evenings each week to 
receive lessons in English, and impart lessons in 
Spanish; and those evenings were numbered 
amongst our happiest at Fernando Po. The pure 
Spanish language seems the sweetest I ever heard, 
and its simple rules and musical sounds are exceed- 
ingly attractive to me. 

The Spanish governors were frequently changed. 
Governor Ocana, who received us so kindly, re- 
turned to Spain four months afterwards. The next 
remained but a short time. Governor Vial paid u& 
a farewell visit, and kindly ojSered to aid us in 
Spain. Another Governor, whose name I regret 
that I do not know, visited the mission house, and 
offered his aid in our sickness. And I still cherish 
happy memories of Governor Vivar's early reign^ 
for his presents of flowers and fruits will not soon 
be forgotten. Mr.' Gazulla and Mr. Polo also live 
in our pleasant memories. 

BRITISH. 

Now let us look at the British, and they will not 
be difficult to reckon, for I never knew more than 
ten residing at one time at Fernando Po, and they 
were all in Santa Isabel. Mr. Charles Livingstone, 
brother of Dr. David Livingstone, was British 
Consul here, and was, in all respects, a gentleman 
that our nation may be proud of. Bather than his 
morality should be even suspected, he refused all 
females as servants, and had boys to wash his 
clothes, cook his meals, and perform all household 
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duties. We shall ever esteem him as a true friend, 
for his kindness was great. In December, 1870, 
his health sank amid tiie labours of his office and 
the nnhealthiness of the climate, and during a short 
period he honoured us by taking his meals at our 
house. His liberality and kind offers could not all 
be received, nor mentioned here ; but his bedstead, 
bed, and chairs furnished a cozy chamber in our 
house specially dedicated to strangers ; and his 
"good things" from Scotland greatly helped to 
keep us longer out of our graves. May his good 
name be for ever cherished I While writing this, I 
hear in November, 1873, that he has recently died 
on his voyage from West Africa to England. 

Mr. Andrew Struthers generously gave us the 
use of his house for two years, free of rent. This 
house became our first church, which was wholly 
used for Divine worship, and the store-room under- 
neath was our first day-school. Mr. John Holt, 
Mr. Henry Gardner, Mr. W. Jones, and, in fact, all 
the British residents, were always willing to help 
either the Missionaries or the Mission funds, and 
some of them we shall have to refer to again. 

But what about the British trade here? The 
above gentlemen have respectable buildings called 
stores located in the best parts of Santa Isabel. In 
these stores are bales of Manchester fancy prints and 
cloths, boxes of pretty glass beads, large hogsheads 
of nasty rum and tobacco, cases of Birmingham ten 
shilling ^int and steel guns, casks of salt, tinned pre- 
served meats, and many other things, varying from 
a fine needle to a huge anchor. Eesidents in Isabel 
purchase the above articles for cash, but the natives of 
the interior bring their palm oil in exchange for them. 

When Consul C. Livingstone returned home in 
1870, he appointed Captain David Hopkins as Act- 
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ing Consul in his place, and the latter proved him^ 
self suitable in every respect, and soon became 
highly esteemed. His welcomed visits to our 
house, his gentlemanly kindness, and his aid to our 
Mission, have endeared him to our hearts. 

We were alarmed once at midnight by loud 
knocking at the door. We listened, and heard 
persons ^walking on the verandah, and Mrs. Eoe 
smilingly said, '* They are not natives, for they 
have boots on." I took a lantern to the door, and 
asked, ** Who's there ?" and a voice replied, ** Cap- 
tain William Bobinson." Quickly the bolt was 
drawn, the door flew open, and in walked the man 
we had read of and longed to meet. As soon as he 
had grasped our hands, he ordered his black at- 
tendant to open his bag, and there rolled on to the 
floor a ham, a cheese, a keg of butter, and a tin of 
tea, all fresh from England. Soon we all took 
refreshment together, talked over the working of 
the Mission and our friends at home, and then 
prayed together ; for Captain Bobinson was a man 
of prayer. He could not stop long, his vessel 
needing great haste, so we accompanied him to the 
sea, and saw his native boys row him from the 
shore to the ship. As we left the beach we raised 
our eyes to where the bright stars were still looking 
upon us, and silently breathed, '* Bless the Lord, O 
our souls 1" and << Oh, remember the kindness of 
Thy servant, and keep him happy and safe 1" Our 
dear Mend has since died on his way home. 

Captain E. H. Verney, Captain E. Griffiths, 
Captain Huggett, Captain J. W. Davies, Messrs. 
J. Bell and A. A. Bobertson visited us, and by their 
cheerful company and kindness our health was 
improved, and our solitary life made far happier 
than it otherwise would have been. 



CHAPTER V. 

AFBICAN WANDEBEBS. 

Most of the populatioii of Santa Isabel are 
setUets, themselves or their parents having come 
from various towns and tribes along the 'West 
African Coast, and have strong tribal distinctions, 
jealonsieSy and loves. During tiie abominable slave 
trade, hundreds, and probably thousands, were cap- 
tured on the seas by the British, and liberated here, 
and some of them are now represented by the best 
African families in the capital. They love our 
nation, call themselves by our names, and loudly 
declare they are neither African nor Spanish^ but 
English. They are numbered amongst our earUest 
and clearest cases of conversions, our trusty and 
faithful friends, and our Mission teachers and 
preachers. Oh, Britain ! thou art abundantly re- 
paid for thy sacrij&ces of sons and wealth in crush- 
ing the slave trade, and blessing Africa's lost race ! 
Generations shall yet rise to praise thee, and through 
all future time shall throw halos of glory around thy 
fair brow I 

Others of these settlers have come to barter and 
trade, and may be seen in their wooden stores, with 
pens in their hair, bright intelligence in their eyes, 
and on their lips promises as safe as ready cash. It 
is a huge He to represent all Africans as cheats, liars, 
and rogues. Authors and all other persons who call 
them such, are by far the bigger villains. But, did 
Africans never cheat you ? Of course they did, or 
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how could I have thought them human ? My firiend, 
did Englishmen ever wrong you ? Alas 1 far too 
frequently. The fact is, there are good and bad 
Africans in a heathen state, as there are good and 
bad Europeans in a civilised state, and ttie whole 
should never be blamed for the faults of a part. 
Amongst the African traders at Fernando Po, the 
following are worthy of special mention for their 
kindness to us as Missionaries, and for help rendered 
to the Mission: — Mr. T. R. Prince, Mr. T. M. 
Sawyerr, Mr. J. B. Davies, Mr. Campbell, Mr. 
HoUist, Mr. McFoy, Mr. Lardner. 

HISTORY OF MAMMA JOB, BY MRS. ROE. 

Fernando Po, West Africa. 

Qur readers will well remember Mamma Job, she 
has often been mentioned in our letters from Fer- 
nando Po, and a short account of her early life, as 
she recently related it to me, may prove interesting. 
Her English name is Elizabeth, but she has been 
better known as Bessy. She was born of African 
royalty. On her father's plantation grew many tall 
palm trees, orange trees, and jackatooes, the latter 
bfBing a favourite fruit amongst the natives, and used 
in their soups. One day Bessy was sent by her 
mother to gather some jackatooes; down the garden 
she went, taking three younger sisters with her ; 
they, in happy childhood, went joyfully along, raising 
a shout of glee as they saw the beautiful ripe fruit. 
She then took from her head the native calabash, or 
large bowl, and each tried to fill it. The scene was 
quite peaceful, the waterfall made joyous music in the 
distance. The bush or forest was just behind them, 
and when they turned round, they saw two savage 
men rushing towards them. 0, what a change in the 
scene I These savages, with cutlasses, cut off the 
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heads of her three little sisters, and took Bessie to 
sell for a slave. She cried aloud and entreated, hut 
with no avail. She thought of her mother, her father, 
and her home, hut was hurried away to see them no 
more. They tried to sell her in several towns, hut 
fearing detection, they left her alone'and fled. Poor 
Bessie stood hewildered, and seeing a stream of 
natives in the distance, she hastened to join them, 
thinking that worse than the past could not hefall 
her. These heing slaves she hecame one with them, 
and was embarked on board a slave ship, bound to 
a foreign land. The ship sailed from Old Calabar, 
and Bessy found herself in the midst of 700 poor 
Africans, packed in like cattle. But when they were 
fairly out of Calabar river, and near Fernando Po,' 
a good British war ship saw this slaver, fired several 
cannons and captured her, the 700 slaves were 
landed at Fernando Po and set free. Even now 
three of them are advanced in years, and pious 
members of the Primitive Methodist Church here ; 
one of them, Mrs. NicoU, lodged us in her house 
and showed us great kindness when we first landed 
at Santa Isabel, without a home ; and Bessy, now 
called Mamma Job, opened her house as our first 
temple in Africa. In this rude wooden house, with 
palm-leaf roof, our first services were held, first 
classes formed, first Sunday-school organised, and 
our first-fruits of conversions to God were rejoiced 
over. Her name, and the name of Mr. T. E. Prince, 
will ever be associated with the origin and success 
of our mission. They are human and not angelic ; 
but they have done much to deserve the loving 
remembrance of Primitive Methodists. 

May we at last meet all our English and African 
friends at the right hand of God, for Jesus Christ's 
sake, Amen. 
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Another part of these settlers are fugitives, run- 
aways, deserters, and wanderers from many parts 
of the continent. One day a Calabar prince, of 
well-known name, landed on our shore, and came 
to our house with a most pitiable tale. The chiefs 
of his country, he said, sought to kill him, because 
he was of royal blood, hence he had come to us for 
protection, and was . also anxious to be a Christian. 
So we found him food, and put him in a class for 
instruction. Besides what he had at our house, he 
begged for bread, sugar, and tea, to enjoy amongst 
ids people in the town. At another time, he said 
he should very much enjoy being dressed like the 
white man, and would be very thankful for some 
new clothes^ some boots, and, ** Oh, sar ! would not 
a sun umbrella suit me fine ? " Soon after this, the 
news came that this prince had committed a foul 
murder in his own country, and was fled to us to 
escape being hung or shot. Such are some of the 
wanderers to Fernando Po. 

Others who were charged with witchcraft on the 
Continent have sought shelter here. The poor old 
woman I saw in the jail is a case in point. In 
Bimbia some one died^ and her own son charged 
her with causing the death by bewitching the per- 
son. She fled out of the house, and the child of 
her womb hurried after her, flashing a large knife, 
and swearing he would take her life. She escaped 
over the nineteen miles of sea, and rejoiced at 
reaching Santa Isabel. But even here she was not 
safe. Poor body ! how could she be safe with that 
aged frame, those grey hairs, those wrinkled cheeks, 
that long, sad face^-made sad by an ill-used and 
sorrowfdi heart ? ^^H she was not a witch, well, 
whoever was?'* So said the Africans. And, as & 
wicked girl — one of a large class at Santa Isabel — 
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was dying in an nnhallowed child-bed^ and just 
muttered the name of this aged woman, tiie equally 
wioked bystanders declared the latter had bewitched 
the former, and was the only cause of her death. 
0£f they hurried from the guilty death-bed, entered 
the quiet hut of the aged fugitive, knocked her 
bleeding to the floor^ and, in their horrid rage^ 
grinned like fiends of hell. Either to protect or to 
punish — ^I know not which — the poor old creature 
was secured in the damp jail, and there I met her. 
And, when stjrongly reproving the above cruelty,, 
even some of our own congregation replied — " But 
we all believe in witchcraft, sir." 

One of the brightest signs of Fernando Po's 
future lies in this mingling of tribes in the town of 
Santa Isabel. A tribe left to itself will probably 
die out ; but the blending of various physical and 
mental characteristics, as found amongst different 
tribes, will produce a stronger, healthier, and in all 
respects superior posterity. Probably twenty Afri- 
can continental tribes have each children here. 
But do they mix ? Not as they should. When we 
first landed, tribal jealousies were strong, and 
members of one tribe refused to hear us preach in 
the house or yard of another tribe. But this we 
overcame by preaching in neutral premises. Then 
we persuaded some of the tribes to intermarry, and 
several did; but the majority are very slow in 
following their example. The children of these 
mingling tribes; possessing qualities pecuUar to 
each side, may make a noble race. Whence came 
the greatness of Eome ? Was it not from this kind 
of mixing races in the foundation of her history ? 
Whence came the greatness of Britain ? Has not 
the uniting of Ancient Briton, Roman, Saxon, Dane, 
and Norman, done much to build up a nation greats 
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powerful, and glorious ? Then let the Africans try 
to do the same. They will try, and will certainly 
sncceed, for — 

" Even now we hear, with inward strife, •> 
A motion toiling in the gloom, — 
The spirit of the years to come 

Yearning to mix himself with life. 

A slow-developed strength awaits 
Completion in a painful school, — 
Phantoms of other forms of mle. 

New majesties of mighty states." 

KBUMEN. 

This tribe is so distinct and peculiar as to claim 
separate mention here. Its home is on the Eru 
coast, son^h of Monrovia, about S" N., and 7** to 
10° W. Thus Krumen wander twelve hundred 
miles from their country to Fernando Po, and for 
no other purpose than to labour and obtain European 
goods. Think of that, all false slanderers of the 
African race I Tell me how far you have travelled 
for honest work and honest pay ? 

The Krumen are spread all along the West Afn- 
-can coast, and engage themselves to do all sorts of 
toil, such as rowing boats, paddling canoes, cutting 
forest wood, canying water, clearing ground, cook- 
ing food, and, in fact, anything their masters dic- 
tate. They could never be forced into slavery, and 
say they would rather be killed, or kill themselves, 
than be slaves; yet they will cheerfully do all 
manner of drudgery — yea, even the most slavish 
work — so long as they are free, and fed and paid. 
They hire themselves at so much per month for one 
or two years, then return to their country with 
their wages converted into goods. 

There are about two hundred Erumen in Santa 
Isabel. Their names are generally bestowed by 
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their masters, and are often the most fantastic and 
ahsnrd^ snch as Sunday, Monday, Friday, Tele- 
graph, Bottle of Beer, Tin Pan, Black Will, Yellow 
Will, &c. If their names make a white man langh 
they stick all the more closely to them, and refuse 
to change. One said his name was Ass, and an* 
other preferred to be named Monkey, and we 
mostly let them have their choice. 

Their wage is generally two or three dollars,, 
that is, 8s. 4d. or 12s. 6d., monthly ; two yards of 
fancy calico or cloth, for full dress, monthly ; 1^ 
or 21bs. of rice, with a little salt, daily'; and flesh 
meat once a week, or oftener when they can get it. 
This may shock some British minds, but the 
amount is far higher pay and superior living than 
they could get in their own land. Many live 
almost entirely on fruits. 

They are generally clean, washing their teeth 
every morning, and bathing almost as often as they 
get near the sea or a river. There are exceptions, 
for one of my friends ordered his Krumen to 
remove the dirty dinner-plates and bring clean 
ones ; they took them outside the door, and rubbed 
them round their woolly heads, and returned to the 
table, ynih bold assertions that the plates were per- 
fectly clean. But, at other times, their tongues 
perform the work quite as satisfactorily to themselves 
as either water or towel. This we have often seen 
and reproved. A few worse tricks than the above 
we forbear relating. 

The following dialogue occurred between myself 
and our house-boy, Lewis : — 

H. B. — " Well, Lewis, do you ever pray to 
God?'^ 

Lewis. — ** No, massa, me no sabby " (under- 
stand, or know). 
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H. B.— ** But, have you not heard of God ?" 

Lewis — ** No, me no sabby Him ?" 

H. B. — " Have you ever heard of Jesus Christ?*' 

Lewis — ** No, He no lib (live) for my country." 

I then tried to teach him in the same simple way 
«s you would teach a child, and he became very 
teachable and gentle/ 

Another of our Erumen, named Thomson, took 
our ladder to steal some palm-nuts we wished to 
preserve. While he was up the tree a native 
woman stole the ladder, and hurried away with it ; 
thus thief wa0 robbing thief. Poor Thomson was 
in great alarm, and, being more afraid of losing the 
ladder than of being detected in stealing fruit, he 
came to us, with a long face, and confessed the whole. 

One day, as the Spanish Governor and I were 
passing and saluting each other, our Eruman, Tom 
Coffee, also saluted ; upon which I smiled at him,* 
and said — "Well done, Tom, always salute the 
Governor.*' At this he showed his white teeth, 
shook his dark head, and replied — " No, de Span- 
yar man be no good ; be bad too much. Time ago, 
da buy plenty niggers, till de Ninglish man o' war 
ships stop 'em ; and da do it now, but da fear de 
Ninglish." And then Tom laughed, as if he had 
made a fine oration. 

This same Tom, probably like all his tribe, used 
to. hide a stone in some secret place every time the 
moon was full, and then count the stones to know 
how many months, or moons, were passed. Often 
would he hold up so many fingers and say — ** Massa, 
me finish dese moons, and when me done finish 
dese moons more, den me go to my country." And, 
if we seemed to doubt, he would run to his hiding- 
place, fetch the stones, and count them before us, 
calling each one a moon. 
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The Emmen buy their wives — as many as ever 
they can afford — ^with the European goods they 
obtain for their labour. One day Tom Coffee held 
up six ivory wrist Hngs, and said, ** See, Massa, 
dese be worth five dollars {£1 lOd.), and in my 
country da bny one woman. My fader be governor 
in my country, and have twenty-nine woman (they 
always call their wives their woman), and his 
piccaninies (children) are over all dis coast. But 
me have only three woman.'* 

Being a little playful, I asked, *' How much 
would they, in your country, give me for Mrs, 
Eoe ?" 

Whereupon they all jumped and roared with 
laughter, while Jack exclaimed, *' Black woman be 
worth a goat, but Mamma Boe be worth a big 
cow I" 

But Tom Coffee, becoming thoughtful, replied, 
" White woman no fit for my country ; da fear her 
too much. White woman be^t for white man, and 
black woman be fit for black man." 

Was not that good African philosophy ? 

The mission Erumen, about six in number, daily 
met in the house for family worship. After singing 
a hymn, one of us would read and expound a chap- 
ter of the Bible and pray. One morning, the sub- 
ject being the death, burial, and resurrection of 
Jesus, the following dialogue occurred : — 

H. E. — ** Do you believe that Jesus died for bad 
people ?" 

Kruman — ** Yes ; you tell we, and we all be- 
lieve.*' 

H. B. — ** Do you believe He was buried, and a 
big stone fastened over the grave?'* 

Kruman — ** Yes, massa ; you tell we true — we 
no tink you lie." 
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H. R. — "Do yon believe this that I now .read in 
God's Book, that Jesns was dead three, days, and 
then came alive from the grave and talked to' the 
people, and now lives ?" 

Emman — ** No, massa, that no be tme ; we no 
believe that. It no be seen in our country. It be 
all same as lie.'* 

H. R; — ** Can you believe that in England the 
rain gets hard like stones ? Can you believe that 
in my country the rivers get hard, and canoes are 
not fit to swim, and big men walk on^the top of the 
hard waters ? Now, can you believe all that ?" 

Erumen all shaking their heads, and most con- 
temptuously grinning, exclaim, " No, massa, it no 
be true. It be all same lie as bout Him man die 
and den live. It no be done in Kru country ; it no 
be true; Massa no be fit to tell Uc; but hem tings^ 
no be true." 

This scene at our family devotion may help 
educated doubters, who believe nothing their minds> 
cannot fully grasp. The inexperienced heathen 
disbelieves the truth about water becoming ice far 
more than he disbelieves in future hell fire. But 
we know the former is true. Then may not the 
second be equally. true ? Unbelief may expose it& 
own mental weakness, but it cannot remove the 
truth. Doubting brother, hast thou examined 
fully? Throw not away what may comfort and 
save thee. May heaven give light ! 

Our Eruman, Thomson, was ill, and we sat by 
his side, telling him of Jesus and heavQn, and teach- 
ing him to pray. He said he often prayed to the 
white man's God, and would like to go to the good 
country above. But I cannot say he was converted, 
and I dare not say he was not: He died in his 
little hut near our house, and his countrymen placed 
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their prettiest clothes over his cold body, and 
carried him to burial in their own way in the palm 
forest: I feel that I shall be anxious to see him 
again in the resurrection. 

I love the Erumen, heathen as they are. One 
we named James, in honour of my dear aged father, 
and another we named Thomas, in honour of Mr. 
Burnett's parent. They endangered themselves 
with us in tiie forest and on the water; and anxiously 
waited at our sick bedside both day and night ; and 
I fully believe that the Christian instruction they 
received at the Mission, and carried by them, as it 
doubtless is, to their own country, will some day 
b«ar fruit. The Lord grant it ! 
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CHAPTER YI. 

WILD MEN OF THE FOREST, OB FEBNAlfDIAN 

ABOBIGINES. 

" I love these poor wretches (Fijian cannibals), obstinate 
as they are ; nay, I sometimes wish I could love my brethren 
as much as I love them." — Missionary John Hui?t. 

The Femandians are the aborigiues of Fernando 
P0| and are sometimes scientifically called Adiyas 
and Babis, the latter being vulgarly corrupted into 
Boobees. Amongst many of the natives, the word 
Bubi means mariy while others tell me it signifies 
friend. The name of' a people should clearly dis- 
tinguish them from all other people, and also bo in 
harmony with the country they occupy ; so that at 
the first sight of the. name» the mind can identify 
the race and place at once. Hence I depart front 
both the scientific and vulgar terms, and call the 
natives Femandians. 

We do not yet know the exact number of these 
people, for while some say there are only twenty 
thousand, others affirm there are thirty thousand ; 
so probably the truth lies between the two. The 
Bev. John Clarke says the island contains twenty- 
eight districts, with upwards of two hundred towns 
or villages, but I think th6re are not quite so many. 
Where do the Femandians originally come from ? 
Some of them pointed to the huge volcanic crater 
at the top of the highest mountain, and affirmed 
that was their first home or birth-place. But King 
Bipuchu was nearer the truth when he told me that 
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his aged and departed fathers left him word that 
a long time ago there was no big water between 
their country and the adjacent xsontinent, and the 
people walked over on dry land. This tradition 
seems probable, as both Fernando Po and the 
opposite coast are volcanic, and have passed throngh 
great physical changes. Farther, Mr. Clarke ob- 
served an agreement between the structure of the 
Fernandian language and that of the Isubu, DiwaUa, 
Congo, and even Sechuana. 

What is the character of the Femandians ? Lander, 
who had travelled far, and seen many African tribes, 
and who afterwards found amongst these people bis 
grave, said, — ** The natives of Fernando Po are the 
filthiest race of people in the whole world. The 
principal native chief is named * Cut- throat,' and is 
a most determined savage.'' Consul T. J. Hutchin- 
son, who had seen many parts of Africa, said, ''The 
island is occupied by from twenty to thirty thousand 
aboriginal Boobees, the laziest and most worthless 
race of negroes to be met with anywhere in Africa.*' 
Captain B. F. Burton, one of the greatest African 
travellers, speaking of a horrible place in West 
Africa, said, ''I held it to be the last and lowest 
of created places, save and except only Fernando 
Po." W. Winwood Eeade, after seeing many of 
the West African tribes, ventured three miles in- 
terior of Fernando Po, and wrote in his work en- . 
titled Savage Africa^ — " These people have a mar- 
vellous hatred of civilisation. It was the first time 
that I had seen savages, and the spectacle was not 
encouraging. These women are hideous." The 
Pictorial Missionary News, speaking of these people, 
says, " Petty kings, proud, filthy, and wicked, were 
abundant. A people who, at least once a year, 
were addicted to cannibalism. Polygamy, murder, 

B 2 
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Borcery, and other heathen vices were practised by 
them. Some of their ceremonies were horrible and 
disgusting.'' From the above statements, yon will 
see that the first Primitive Methodist Mission-field 
in heathendom was not chosen because of its respect- 
ability and safety. And if the leading authorities 
on African matters thus spoke and wrote, what could 
two youthful Missionaries and their youthful wives 
expect ? Well, we expected nothing good from 
men, nothing favourable from chance or fortune, 
but every good and necessary thing from God ; and 
we were never disappointed. 

My opinion is that the savageness and wickedness 
of the Fernandians have been exaggerated. They 
are low and degraded, probably more so than any 
tribe I have known ; but they are not so savage as 
above described, or how was it that they never hurt 
us, not even with their tongues ? Who can say so 
much of white men ? Who can afi&rm such a thing 
of a community of even Christian men? Alas ! who ? 
Neither do I believe the Fernandians are cannibals ; 
for though I once heard from a native that human 
fiesh had formerly been eaten by this tribe, yet I 
have not the slightest reason to suspect that the 
horrible practice is now indulged in. 

Murder is not more common amongst the Fer- 
nandians than amongst some races supposed to be 
civilised, and I am not aware that these people are 
even charged with the death of more than one 
Englishman, and even that is not a clear case. 
Eeport says that this Englishman wandered into the 
forest, and was never again found, therefore the 
natives must have murdered "him. Any school-boy 
may see the fallacy of such reasoning. Some of 
the natives assured me that the. Fernandians would 
never kill an Englishman, for they loved them so 
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mnch ; and if the one referred to was murdered, it 
was certainly in mistake for a Spaniard, or some 
slave- stealing fellow. And I do not think they 
would murder even a Spaniard now. But white 
men sometimes commit suicide, or perish through 
carelessness in these regions. For instance, I well 
remember one dark evening finding a drunken white 
sailor sleeping in the tall dewy- wet grass, and 
awaking him, and helping him to his ship. In or 
near that same grass were deadly snakes, scorpions, 
and ants, enough to kill and devour him long before 
the morning dawned. Who then dare say that the 
lost Englishman was murdered ? 

Amongst themselves, the Femandians punish a 
murderer in a most horrible way. After examining 
the case before a court composed of the king and 
chiefs, they tie the criminal to the branch of a tall 
tree, and all the people of the district fire iron slugs 
at him till his flesh drops in pieces from his quiver- 
ing body. Another mode of capital punishment 
amongst them is that of taking the murderer into 
the forest, binding him with strong withes to the 
corpse of his victim, and leaving him to slowly 
perish of thirst, hunger, fear, and horrid stench. 
Thus they punish the murderer. What an abomi- 
nable crime must murder, in their judgment^ appear 
to be, since they regard it as deserving such terrible 
punishment I You call them heathens, and so they 
are ; but are they not moral agents ? The classical 
reader will probably be already throwing his mind 
to a parallel in Virgil's picture of the tyrant Me- 
zentius, given in ^neid, lib. 8, v. 485, — 

" He bound the living to the dead ; 
These limb to limb and face to face he joined ;• 
Oh ! monstrous crime, of imexampled kind ! 
Till, choked with stench, the lingering wretches lay, 
And, in the loathed embraces, died away?'* 
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Well might Dr. Adam Clarke, when referring to 
this subject, exclaim: — *< Roasting, burning, rack- 
ing, crucifying, &c., were nothing when compared 
to this diabolically-invented punishment" — ^that of 
binding the living to the dead* 

Adultery is punished thus : — If the woman belong 
to a poor man, each of the guilty persons has one 
hand cut off ; but if she belong to a chief or king, 
then both hands of both the guilty persons are cut 
off. Not seeing many stumped arms, I concluded 
that there was either very little adultery committed 
or that the law was not enforced ; but several 
natives assured me they had seen a number of 
persons who were thus dismembered, and that the 
parties were generally ashamed of publicity. The 
punishment inflicted on a thief was sometimes that 
of burning his house, which, however, was not a 
very serious loss. 

The average height of adult Fernandians is about 
five feet four or six inches ; and they are propor- 
tionately well made. The prevailing colour of their 
skin is a deep olive, or copper, while that of some is 
a clear black. Some sadly deform their faces and 
breasts by cutting deep tattoo-marks to **make them 
beautiful for ever," but others are sufficiently comely 
without any such adornment, appearing even to the 
eye of an Englishman quite good-looking, and even 
pretty. 

But what about their dress ? Bather call it un- 
dress ; for the Fernandians are known to be more 
economical in attire than any other West African 
tribe. But I'm their friend, and shall not unduly 
expose them, but rather prove that they dress even 
more than you do : for which of you dresses the 
whole of the body ? Surely you neglect your face ; 
possibly your hands; and, even while these lines 
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are being penned, I see before my window Scotch 
lassies who neglect both their feet and their legs. 
Bat not so with Femandians ; for they clothe every 
part of their bodies. I was never allowed to see 
them at their toilette, bnt I know all abont the 
same, and will tell yon. They take a calabash, or 
bowl, of yellow palm oil, the same that yoor pomade 
is chiefly composed of, and then take handfols of 
this grease, and rub it well all over their bodies, 
from their crowns to their toes. Even their faces 
are covered; bnt their hair receives the largest 
share, for the oil is permitted to hang therefrom in 
big drops. This process completed, they besmear 
their limbs with clay (intola), which loads their hair, 
and hangs like ringlets around their heads. Thus, 
do they not dress more folly than yon ? Besides this 
donble attire of oil and clay, many mark their faces, 
breasts, and arms with yellow ochre and a kind of 
white chalk, which make them almost ngly. And, 
as modesty is not utterly stamped out of these 
heathens, all the adults, and the bigger youths and 
maidens, wear coverings round their waists. Some 
of them, who trade with Europeans, and are "better 
oflf," indulge in a fancy print loin-cloth quite. a foot 
square ! But the majority of the thirty thousand 
Femandians wear a much smaller piece, generally 
only a few inches of calico; others have nothing 
but a tuft of forest grass or a bunch of green leaves, 
which is usually looped over the front of a string 
which is tied round the waist. Thus, Fullarton was 
<}orrect in saying, "No tribe of Africans have such 
antipathy to European clothing as this singular 
people;" but, as I am still their friend, I will 
•defend them as those 

" Whose primitive costiune reaches 
As far as Adam's first green breeches.** 
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In this rnde and wild condition hundreds of them — 
and let it be stated that amongst the nmnber were 
kings and queens — ^visited the Mission-houses, and 
paid their compliments to the white men and their 
white wives: They noticed that at first we looked 
a little bashful and shocked ; but as we gathered 
all our strength, and tightened our nerves, and 
smiled a welcome, they also smiled, approached 
very softly, and held out their hands, which we 
grasped and shook ; after which they patted their 
breasts, and exclaimed, "Poto, poto!" which, in 
their language, means ** Thank you, thank youl" 

When asked why they did not wear more clothing 
(Luweh), they pointed to the birds on the trees 
and the deer (twetshi) in the forest, and asked if 
they had not enough? They also pleaded their 
country laws and the custom of their forefathers. 
But in the cool, wet season, some of them came 
crouching and shivering, and begging for clothes; 
and as we had nothing better to give, they very 
gratefully accepted some torn coarse rice bags. 
We shall afterwards see that Mrs. Eoe made them 
a few shirts, but this belongs to a future chapter. 

Many of the men wear flat conical hats {ibuta}y 
made of rushes or palm-leaves, and having long 
black feathers stuck on the top. The one worn by 
King Bipuchu, and -exchanged by him for mine at 
our parting, is now before me, and I earnestly wish 
Jiis majesty were as near, for I sincerely love him 
and ever shall. The chief women (hoiso) also wear 
strings of broken shells, which are their native 
money, called Belolar. One large necklace of them 
is equal to a twelve-gallon tub of palm-oil, the 
native value of which is six dollars, being two 
shillings and a penny per gallon. Some of the 
ladies convert all their wealth into Belolar shells^ 
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and tie them round their necks, arms, and legs, to 
show the gentlemen how much they are worth. 
Are they the only heathens who do such things ? 
But hash ! A string of these shells is now hefore 
me, and they are the same as the natives of Cape 
Coast Castle hnrn and use in making whitewash. 

Each Fernandian town has its biituku, or king, 
who often seemed to me as the father of a large 
family ; for all his subjects appear closely related 
both to each other and to their head. He attends 
them in war, and settles the terms of their peace ; 
he presides at their councils, and touches their 
bodies to remove their sicknesses. His house was 
generally the first we entered in the town we 
visited, and truly glad he always was to welcome 
us, especially after his fears were removed. Often, 
on viewing him and his penple, would our thoughts 
turn to the patriarchal and primitive times, when 
every man was the king and priest of his own 
household ; and as we were ** Primitives," of 
course we were soon at home in sach a state of 
things, or else what was the good of our name ? 

Each king has a number of chiefs, who are gene^ 
rally aged and experienced, and who sit with him 
around his wood fire, discussing the great topics of 
the day. Next to these are bands of men who 
walk very gently and softly when going to war, 
but who race and leap like the mountain-deer when 
returning home. Their weapons are Birmingham 
flint and steel guns, knives, sharply-pointed and 
poisoned wooden spears, which seem . like long 
walking-sticks. 

The Fernandians have no word for home, except 
perhaps Ntshobom, which means my hut. But 
what is their hut ? It is this : A piece of forest 
ground about twelve feet square is cleared, and 
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then rough posts or thick sticks are stuck in the 
earth; and stand about four feet high at the sides, 
while those intended to bear the centre of the roof 
are six or seven feet high. The top is covered 
with palm-leaves, which are sometimes carried off 
by tornadoes. The sticks forming the honse-sides 
are not planed, and do not fit closely, so the open- 
ing between each pair of them serves as both a 
window and ventilator. There is no door, but 
instead there is a hole several feet square, which 
ftt night is closed with sticks or posts. The bare 
soil is the only floor the houses have, and the fire- 
place consists of three large stones, placed in the 
middle of the room, the fire (hoso) being between 
the stones. In the cool wet season there are 
sometimes three fires in a small hut, and as there 
is no chimney the smoke escapes through the sides 
or top of the house as best it can. Hence, are you 
surprised at the people being black ? I never saw 
a table or chair in any of the native towns, but the 
people sit on rude blocks of wood. Their fingers 
do the work of knives, forks, and spoons. In 
visiting from house to house in a town, I saw but 
one small looking-glass, which had been purchased 
in Santa Isabel, and which served the purposes of 
the king, queens, chiefs, and all other persons in 
that dominion. What strange tales that glass could 
tell if it had but the gift possessed by Balaam's 
ass ! The native bed consists of sticks as smooth 
as they can make or wear them, being sometimes 
covered with palm-leaves, or an old bag or mat 
they can beg from the Europeans. In such a hut, 
— ^for we cannot call it homey — ^the members of the 
Femandian royal family live and die. And the 
poor subjects have the same kind of abode as the 
^g, with this little difference, that as his majesty 
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possesses a greater number of wives than other 
men, he has several huts instead of one. 

Africa is emphatically the land of polygamy, and 
the Femandians marry or possess as many wives as 
they can obtain or keep. Did I say wives? They 
seem to have no such pure words in their language, 
but speak of their **better-halfs *' as women, or my 
women. Baiso and wadim are words they perfectly 
understand, and often use. Whenever we spoke of 
God*s plan of creating one woman for one man, of 
the equal pairs in the Ark, and of the Scriptural 
passage, ''They twain shall be one flesh,'* these 
African kings and chiefs were sure to kick. So we 
prudently avoided exciting their ire, and tried to 
soften their hearts by the story of God's love, as 
seen in Jesus Christ. 

According to the equal number of sexes bom into 
the world, it is clear that if many men have «ach 
two or more wives, others will have to go without 
one. And who would consent to be thus left ? And 
what jealousies, broils, conflicts, and sufferings 
would attend universal polygamy I 

The heathens can endure the state of things we 
are describing, but it is only because they are 
heathens. The African woman never dreams of her 
true position — cannot imagine the possibility of ever 
being equal with man, and feels herself nothing but 
a tool or a slave. Hence polygamy continues un- 
disturbed. One day, two wives of a Basile chief 
brought a child to our house, asking us to heal its 
wounded foot. Aftier Mrs. Eoe had dressed the 
wound, we noticed that both the women nursed the 
child in turn, and each seemed equally fond of it, 
and hugged it tightly to her bosom. This caused 
us to ask which of the two was the mother ? They 
told us which, and their united fondness for the 
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child was explained by the fact that they were both 
the women or wives of its father. Bat, would it 
be thns in a civilised or educated community ? We 
believe not ; but let the ladies answer. The wives 
have to do the same hard labour that we employ 
asses and horses to do. Hence you can understand 
why a wife who had to do all the work, collected 
all her womanly courage and pluck, and called her 
husband a stingy fellow, because he did not marry 
more women, as this would have lightened her toil. 

Though the Fernandians have no reckoning of 
days and years > they observe the moon, and know 
when to plant and when to reap. They obtain three 
crops yearly; first their yam or below susi, then 
their below benaba, and their behem, or vegetable 
cocoa. Their New Year opens with the dry season, 
which is generally about the end of October, or 
beginning of November, and called **Lobos," as 
then their festivals are held. At this period they 
spend much of their time, both by day and night, 
in eating porcupines, deer, and monkeys, drinking 
new and old palm wine, marrying and giving in 
marriage, dancing most wildly around large wood 
fires, and singing and shouting their war and love 
songs till the palm forests ring again, and the white 
man holds his head, and wonders whether he is on 
earth or in pandemonium. Thus, are they not wild 
men of the forest ? 

Some of the Fernandians believe in Eupe as the 
maker of the earth and fruits, and have often tried 
to explain him to me by looking up and bellowing 
a noise like thunder. Hence they regard thunder 
as the manifestation of their god Eupe. They be- 
lieve in Omo, who has every bad quality, and is 
often worshipped in dark caves amid strange noises^ 
Calabash necks are blown, and sacrifices of sheep, 
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goats, and fowls are o£fered to him. Their priests 
(Becho Omore) sometimes worship while standing 
in water springs, and sometimes neax the sea, which 
some regard as the devil, and believe it has power 
to give children to the barren. Some told us that 
at death the good fly upwards, like a bird, to 
Olubakopa, and there sit down with their kindred ; 
-while the bad go down 4;o ocholla, and never see 
their friends again. It appears that they worship 
the devil more than any other god, that he may not 
hurt or destroy them ; and thus that startling text, 
1 Cor. X. 20, is still verified : " The things which 
the Gentiles sacriflce, they sacrifice to devils, and 
not to God." 

Other Femandians have very feeble or no ideas of 
God. Peter and I were entering the forest to 
preach, and saw under a palm a native, whose dark 
body was relieved by several bits of goat-skin, a 
small piece of cloth, and a rush hat. On his left 
arm was tied a rude knife, on his neck hung a tope 
calabash (wine-bottle), and in his right hand was a 
cutlass. I at once thought, if Jesus were here, 
would He not preach to this one man ? Does he 
not seem to need a sermon even more than the 
woman at the well ? Am I not here as the Ambas- 
sador and in the place of Jesus ? 80 I smiled at 
this wild-looking native, and asked„**What God do 
you pray to ?" He looked bewildered, and shook 
his clay-curly head. Then my native interpreter, 
Peter, put the same question several times, in as 
simple a manner as possible. At last he replied in 
Femandian, which Peter interpreted thus: — "Me 
do not know God. When me in trouble me cry to 
God, but me no understand what God.'' My mind 
at once flew to Athens, and beheld the altar " To 
THE Unknown God," and the Missionary Paul, on 
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Mars' Hill, exclaiming, << Whom therefore, ye igno- 
rantly worship, Him declare I unto you/' A dismal 
chain linked this forest mountain to that hill of 
science, and made the educated Greek and. this poor 
barharian akin. Probably our conversation on <Uhe 
only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom He hath 
sent," may bear fruit in the great harvest day. Xhe 
Lord grant it ! 

A Basile native, in appearance like the above^ 
came to our door and begged for rum, powder, and 
shot. Mrs. Boe's faithful housemaid, Hannah, re- 
plied to him — " Missionary be God-man, and no 
drink rum. He no shoot, and no get powder and 
shot.'' We invited him into the house, and he 
stared most wonderingly at a large phrenological 
bust which stood on the table, and probably imagined 
it might be a god ; so we informed him that aided 
us in knowing the tempers and characters of men. He 
next stared with deep interest at a large wool- 
Worked picture of many colours, representmg Jesus 
blessing children. It seemed as though he would 
never take his eyes off the picture ; and when I 
informed him that Mrs. Boe made it, and that Jesus 
Christ died to save all people, and now lives to bless 
and to save even Fernandians, his wonder was in- 
tensified. He tried again and again to repeat Jesus 
Christ ; so I taught him to spell, letter by letter, 
J-e-s-u-s C-h-r-i-s-t, and then to pronounce the 
blessed name. It was his first lesson in either 
reading or the Gospel, and he returned pleased and 
thankful. Several days afterwards he presented me 
with a fowl, and brought his father and brother to 
see and learn, and we taught them also. Again he 
came and brought four more of his tribe, and pre- 
sented me with a native rush hat, with feathers 
stuck in it. His visits became frequent, and to all 
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he brought we preached Jesus and heaven. One 
day he said, ''Me no like all white man. Some tell 
me lie. Me like English white man, God man. 
You no tell me lie. Me like you." 

" Is he not man, though knowledge never shed 
Her qnickening beams on his neglected head ? 
Is he not man, though sweet religion's Toica 
Ne'er bade him in his God rejoice ? 
Is he not man, by sin and suffering tried ? — 
Is he not man, for whom the Saviour died ?" 

These wild Fernandians are peaceful to live and 
labour amongst ; yea^ they are often very kind to 
the Missionary. They and other African trihes 
need many more preachers and teachers. Will you 
go ? If you refuse, will you aid those who do go, 
and thus be partners in the firm ? I trust that a 
numerous band of devoted labourers will soon be 
raised and started for the instruction and salvation 
of Africa's lost tribes. Pear frieud, what port will 
you take ? 
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AN AFRICAN PABADISE. ' 

Fernando Po, more than most parts of even 
Tropical Africa, is favoured with a rich soil, which, 
in some places, is a brownish clay, and in others a 
blackish mould, covering a substratum of sandstone. 
The inexhaustible supply of decayed vegetation, the 
abundant rains, th^ plentiful dews, the vertical sun, 
and the varied degrees of temperature at different 
altitudes of the mountains, all combine to make 
this one of the richest, most beautiful, and most 
productive gardens of the world. 

" A land of wonders ! which the sun still eyes 
With ray direct, as of the lovely realm 
Enamour'd, and delighting there to dwell." 

Thomson. 

From the very point where the white lips of the 
sea kiss the green shore, all around and above, 
even to the highest mountain's summit, our adorable 
Creator has spread one vast mantle of variegated 
and beautiful verdure. Even on the top of Clarence 
Peak, 10,700 feet above the sea, I gathered a hand- 
ful of flowers, the dried substance of which I still 
possess. But how very little the world knows of 
this teeming botanic field ! And how I have pored 
through large books almost in vain ! But my climb- 
ing a height, wading a stream, examining a plant 
or tree, will not be altogether in vain, if they prove 
a stepping stone, though small, to coming botanists 
who believe, with me, that — 
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*' Not a plant, a leaf, a flower, but contains 
A folio volume. We may read, and read, 
And read again, and still find something new, 
Something to please, something to instruct, 
Even in the noisome "weed." 

The Cotton Tree (Bomhax Cieha) is one of the 
giants of the forest, standing a great height, and 
spreading forth branches as thick as the' trunks of 
ordinary forest trees. Its produce is not the com- 
mon market cotton, being browner and more silky in 
texture. I am not aware that it has ever been 
manufactured, and where I have shown specimens 
it has not been known. 

Large districts of Fernando Po are covered with 
palms, and oft, while travelling on preaching ex- 
cursions beneath their sweet shades, I have deeply 
tidmired their graceful majesty; for their tall cy- 
lindrical stems rise like stately Ionic columns, and 
their lovely crowns of emerald plumes wave in the 
breeze like streams of ostrich feathers. And as 
rv<e returned at eventide, wearied and lone, they 
hav« seemed to talk \7ith me as the pines talked to 
Longfellow, — 

** Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in 

the twilight. 
Stand like Druids of old, with voices sad and prophetic, 
Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their 

bosoms." 

The Oil Palms (Elcsis Guineensis) are the most 
numerous and valuable of all the Fernando Po 
palms. The ripe fruit clusters in over a hundred 
reddish-yellow nuts on a single bunch, wh»ich is a 
sufficient load for a native woman's head. In !^er- 
nando Po these nuts are boiled and then pounded 
in a mortar, to separate the oil from the kernels, 
but in Old Calabar I've seen the natives working 

p 
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them with their naked feet, jast as the ancients 
used to press the wine from the grapes, and as I've 
seen Scotch lassies in wide tabs dancing on their 
linen to wash it white. Bat the Africans beat the 
canny Scotch, not haying so many hinderances to 
their treading and dancing. The scum or froth 
raised by boiling these nnts is mixed with wood 
ashes and makes native soap, which we have often 
nsed. The trade in this oil has quite taken the 
place of the slave-trade in West Africa. The na> 
tives bring this commodity to the coast, and barter 
it to white men for Manchester fancy cloths, Bir- 
mingham flint gons, powder, and beads, and Glas- 
gow nasty ram and tobacco. In Britain the oil is 
extensively nsed in making soap and candles ; and 
it may often he- seen at railway stations, as that 
yellow mess nsed to grease the carriage- wheels. 

' But fancy the natives eating this grease ! Yes, 
'and they l^e it, and it makes them fat ! In one 
district on the continent where I travelled, this 
oil, mixed with " fnfu,'' is extensively used in fat- 
tening yoang ladies preparatory to marriage, jast 
as farmers in England nse corn-balls to fatten 
ducks for market. We tried to eat this oil, and 
the natives prepared as a dish swimming fall of 
the yellow grease. But horrors I what long faces 
and vomiting followed that memorable meal t Bat 
we were not to be beaten, so tried again and again, 
and, to our surprise, began to like it, and even long 
for it. We found it aided the stomach and bowels, 
and certainly, if we be spared to live again in Africa, 
this, shall be one of our first and most regular 
articles of food. 

The Cocoa-nut Palm {Cocos micifera) is an Asiatic 
tree, but also found in many parts of Africa, and at 
Fernando Po. There were several specimens of it 
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in our Belmont garden, and there are two which 
almost tonch the roof of onr Longfield Mission- 
house. The stems are very stately and the tops 
spread oat beantifolly. The nses of this tree are 
numerous and valuable. In some places the natives 
chew the roots, and use the stems as posts for their 
houses. The young buds may be eaten as a deli- 
cate vegetable, and the leaves be manufactured into 
baskets, books, lanterns, and many other articles. 
I have now a strong watch-chain made of part of 
a leaf and presented by a native. The mid-rib of 
a leaf will make an oar, and the bruised end of the 
same will form a brush. Some say the farinaceous 
matter in the stem is a good substitute for sago. 
The sap contains a dark-coloured sugar, which, 
mixed with lime, forms a strong cement. The 
coir, or fibrous covering round the nut, makes 
strong cordage or sails. The fruit of the nut is 
food, and the shell makes a goblet or bowl. The 
fruit also will yield a valuable oil for the hair, or 
for lamps, or for medicine. The tree is matured 
in about seven years, and bears from eighty to a 
hundred large nuts yearly for seventy or eighty 
years. Then, let us thank God for the cocoa-nut 
palm ! I can never forget standing beneath one of 
these trees in our Belmont garden, when a largo 
nut fell near me, from a height of about sixty feet, 
with such a whack, that, had it struck my skull, it 
would certainly, thick as it is, have cracked it. 

^ Amid these orchards of the sun. 
Give me to drink the cocoa's milky bowi." 

—James Thompson. 

The Wine Palm (RapJiia vinifera) is extensively 
used by the Femandians, and probably by all other 
African tribes. Its leaves are valuable, being gene- 

f2 
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rally nsed in roofing native hnis and houses ; but 
its wine is esteemed the most. To obtain the 
wine, a native pnts a rudely-formed hoop around 
the stem, and then around iia body, which, when 
both ends are fastened, holds him and the tree 
together. He next fastens a knife to his arm, and 
a gourd or vessel round his neck, and putting his 
feet and hands to the tree; and thus, with his 
body forming a semi-circle resting on the hoop, he 
climbs, or rather walks, to the top. He then takes 
his knife and cuts the tree, which soon gives from 
its wound the purest wine, which he catches in the 
vessel attached to his neqk. This palm-wine is 
called by the Fernandians tope^ by the natives of 
Old Calabar mimijik, and by those of other parts 
of Africa mimbo. Its colour is like that of weak 
milk, or milk and water, and its taste, when new, 
is rather sweet and refreshing. But does it con* 
tain alcohol ? Is it intoxicating ? And sure enough, 
if I say yes, many who are not more bigoted than 
I used to be, will loudly declare that the tree is 
not from God, but from the devil. Well, just 
keep quiet and cool; This wine, when new, con- 
tains no more alcohol than does ordinary ginger 
beer or herb heer, both which, as we know, contain 
a little of the above dreadful fire. The fact is, 
I never felt the least dizzy, or saw a person the 
least intoxicated, by drinking plentifully of this 
new tope. But let this pure wine be kept several 
days, even without anything being mixed with it, 
and then it will intoxicate. This fact began to 
stagger my teetotalism, which had been built on 
many years' strict practice and bold theory; for 
here is a strongly-intoxicating beverage without 
human mixture or agency. Probably the atmo- 
sphere impregnates it with alcohol, and if so, it 
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begins to be intoxicating the m6ment it is drawn 
from the tree, bnt is not at first perceived. Many 
a time have we seen the natives, especially the 
chiefs and kings, very drank with tope; and se- 
veral times, when thns drank, they have stopped 
001* preaching and demanded more drink. Mrs. 
Boe foond this tope to answer the same purpose in 
baking as the yeast or barm of England, so that 
by it her bread and cakes became light and poffy^ 
Bnt, let as not condemn the new tope, for it is 
harmless and refreshing ; yea, to the weary travel- 
ler in many a waterless region of homing Africa, 
it is as life to the dead ; yea, it is one of the 
choicest blessings from the hand of oof God. 

^^ And from the palm to draw its freshening wine, 
More bounteous far than all the fi-a^itic juice 
Which Bacchus pours.** — James Thompbon. 

" Shall drink at noon, 
The palm's rich nectar ; and lie down at eve 
In the green pastures of remembered days ; 
And walk, to wander and to weep no more, 
On Congo's moimtain-coast, or Guinea's golden shore." 

Anon. 

The Banana (Mma^sapientum) is often classed 
with palms; bat it seems to occapy a position 
midway between a tree and an herbaceoas plant. 
It grows from ten to sixteen feet high, and has 
beaatifal leaves six feet long by two feet wide ; 
hence it is one of the finest ornaments of tropical 
lands. A stalk rises a little above the terminal 
leaf, then bends downwards, and terminates in a 
stem that bears at its extremity the male flowers, 
and at its base the female flowers; after which 
comes the tempting and lascioas frait. This &ait 
is elongated in shape, and is enclosed in a green 
rind, which the san changes into a beaatifal yellow. 
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It bangs in olosteVs of from twelve to twenty in b 
bancb, and is of a soft, sugary palp, being both 
nutritions and delicious. This tree propagates 
itself by means of suckers, and is so very valu- 
able and productive, that the same amount of 
ground necessary to produce com to support one 
man, would produce bananas enough to support 
twenty-five men. In some parts the natives live 
almost wholly upon this fruit. Some parts of what 
we call the wild bush of Fernando Po are full of 
bananas, and Mr. Sparhawk's plantation has a 
straight and shady avenue of them quite a mile 
long. (Dear old friend Sparhawk ! I cannot avoid 
here regretting that I shall see your face on earth 
no more !) I remember that at Madeira, our Wes- 
leyan companion, the Eev. Mr. Dannett, was so 
tempted by the bananas as to give four shillings 
and sixpence for a single bunch, while here at 
Fernando Po you may have as many as you can eat 
and carry away for simply the trouble of plucking 
them &om the trees. 

The Plantain (^Mitsa paradisiaca) is the most re- 
markable kind of banana, being of the same species 
as the above, yet larger, stronger, and more nutri- 
tious. It sometimes stands twenty feet high, 
spreading forth beautiful light green leaves, which 
are nine feet long and three feet broad. On a 
stormy day I've seen a naked Fernandian carrying 
half a leaf over his head and shoulders as an um- 
brella. Many Africans eat very little besides the fruit 
of this tree, with a little salt ; and our boys get it 
from the bush for our own table, The thoughttul 
reader, on seeing the scientific name, paradisiaca', 
will at once be reminded of Paradise, and will not 
be surprised to hear that the Oriental Christians 
have a tradition that this is the identical tree of 
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knowledge of good and evil, whose frait our mother 
JSve was saecessfally tempted to pluck. This I do 
know — it would not have required many of its 
leaves to mak^ her an apron. It is truly — 

« 

^* A goodly tree, 
Laden with fruit of fairest colours mixed, 
Buddy and gold." 

• 

The Bamboo. {Bamhusa vulgaris) is seen in 
«everal parts of Fernando Po; but the best 
specimens that I ever saw were in Consul Charles 
Livingstone*s garden, and near our first Mission 
•Church. It ^ows thirty or forty feet high, and 
its culm is smooth, straight and flexible, intersected 
•by annular rings. The stems being hollow, the 
larger ones will serve as water-pipes, and the lesser 
«ones can be made into flutes. Many walking-sticks 
are made from thi^ kind of tree, and are sold in 
English shops. 

The Mango {Maiigi/era)^ though considered an 
East Indian tree, is now well known in the West 
Indies and in West Africa. In. each of our gardens 
&i Fernando Po we had several as large and woody 
us ordinary British oaks, and which several times a 
year were as well laden with rich fruit as ordinary 
British apple-trees. This fruit is a plum, having 
a hard stone inside, and when ripe, the rind is like 
that of the apricot. At first the flavour of the 
mango reminded me of turpentine ; but afterwards 
it became a favourite. Mango jelly is rich. 

The Bread Fruit Tree (Artocarpus incisa) is not 
plentiful in West Africa ; but we have two good 
ispecimens in Longfield garden. The leaves, several 
of which I have now before me, are a foot long, 
pinnatifid, dark green, and lustrous. The fruit 
is about the size of a child's head. It has a 
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gr^en rind, and is white inside ; and either boiled or 
baked is a moderate substitute for ordinary breads 
especially for natives. We often used it, and 
British sailors would sometimes ask for it, and 
were generally told to take as much as they liked* 
The tree forms a good shade, under which Mrs. 
Boe sat with her native-sewing class when tho 
whole were photographed. 

" The Bread Tree^ which, without the ploughshare, yields: 
The unreaped harvest of unfurrowed fields, 
And bakes its unadulterated loayes 
Without a f lunace in unpurchased groves ; 
And flings ofiF famine from its fertile breast, 
A priceless market for the gathering guests." 

Btbon.. 

The Orange Tree (C. aurantium) is about the 
size of an ordinary British apple-tree, and ha^ 
prickly boughs and bright green leaves. Bnt 
where is there an expectant lady who does not 
know what orange blossom is? But have youi 
walked in orange groves, and plucked the yellow 
fruit from either side and from above your head, 
just as you pleased ? If not you may do, even a» 
we have done, not many yards from our house at 
Fernando Po. But I must stop this style, or yoi* 
may be all starting thither at once, and thus defeat 
my purpose ; for I want only one or two of you to 
go at a time, just as the Mission needs you. Pro- 
bably there are more orange trees at Santa Isabel 
than in all the other parts of the island, and one or 
two good ones are almost within arm's length of the* 
Mission-house window. I believe that during two 
years I consumed on an average two or three ripe 
oranges daily, and would do the same again, if 
under similar circumstances, for my health owc» 
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much to them. And as a slight return for this^ 
I planted several yonng orange-shoots/ 

"Creation seems 
No more the works of nature, but her dreams, 
Great, wild, and beautiful, . . , 
Where none can check her bounty when she showers 
0*er the gay wilderness her fruits and flowers.*' 

James Montgoxebt. 

The Lime Tree, or Bash, formed a high, thick,, 
and powerful fence tihe whole width of our Belmont 
garden; and heing prickly, goats would not at- 
tempt to push through, and naked natives dared 
not think to climh or hreak through. The fruit is 
very much like the lemon, hut rather smaller and 
more intensely sour ; and very refreshing when 
you have fever, or are on a hurried march. He 
who shall plant a lime fence round Longfield garden 
i^ill confer a great hlessing. 

The Guava Tree (P. pomiferuni), or red Guava, 
is found at Fernando Po. The fruit is shaped some- 
what like the pomegranate, and is an astringent, 
and produces a very delicious jelly. These tree» 
grow in hoth Belmont and Longfield gardens ; and 
the rich jelly made from their fruit, and presented 
to us hy Virginia Christian, will not soon be for- 
gotten. 

The Alligator Pear Tree (Laurus Persea) grows 
at Fernando Po, but is not so common there as in 
the West Indies. This tree is seen in several 
gardens at Santa Isabel ; and we planted some 
young ones in ours, but the goats destroyed them* 
The tree grows as large as the ordinary British 
pear-tree, and a single fruit will sometimes weigh a 
pound. Europeans generally esteem this fruit. 

The Castor Oil Tree (Ricintis communis or Palma 
Ohristi) grows here at Fernando Po; the first I 
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saw being near our Church in Waterfall-Btreet. 
The ^ oil it yields is obtained from the seeds or 
nuts, by decoction or expression, and is a mild 
cathartic. 

The Citron Tree {Citrus Medico) is seen in the 
Governor's plantation at Santa Isabel; and the 
large fruits, like immense lemons, present a very 
pretty sight. I am not aware that it is found any- 
where else at Fernando Po, except in this plan- 
tation, and it has probably b^n bronght by the 
Spaniards. 

The Cinnamon Tree (Lauriis cinnamum) is grow- 
ing in the Governor's plantation at Santa Isabel. 
I also remember seeing a fine specimen of this tree 
near the house of my dear friend, the Rev. Mr. 
Edgerley, at Creek Town, Old Calabar ; and though 
this tree is not so common in Africa as in Ceylon, 
the above specimens prove that it may be culti- 
vated here. The inner bark of the tree is aro- 
matic, of rather a pungent taste, makes a fine 
cordial, and is a valuable restorative spice. I have 
often crushed a leaf between my hands/ and on 
smelling it have been refreshed.- 

The Papaw Tree {Carica impaya), . also called 
Pawpaw, is found in several places in Fernando 
Po. It is eighteen or twenty feet high, with her- 
baceous stem, in form like the palm. The fruit is 
about the size of the melon, and has a milky aeid 
juice. The first I ever saw or tasted was at the. 
hospitable home of Bev. B. Tregaskis, whose wife 
and Mrs. Waite, two very kind mission ladies, en- 
tertained us at Sierra Leone, on our journey to 
Fernando Po. 

The Pomegranate Tree {Punica granatum) 
grows in our Longfield garden at Isabel, and is 
more like a bush than a tree. It belongs to the 
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myrtle family, the leaves being somewhat like those 
of the myrUe, bat larger. The flower is of a 
beaatifal crimson colour, and is one of the finest 
in the tropics. The fruit is about the size of the 
orange, and has a juicy pulp which makes a very 
refreshing wine ; and reminds us of that sacred 
lover*s saying, *^ I would cause thee to drink of 
i^ced wine of the j nice of my pomegranate.' ' (Song 
of Solomon viii. 2.) This was [one of the three 
kinds of fruits brought by the spies from Eshcol ; 
and this same kind of fruit still adorns the gardens 
of Hebron. Thus, you will see why I so much 
admired the precious Pomegranate tree found in 
our African fruit and flower garden. 

The Cotton Plant (Gossypium) grows wild at 
Fernando Po, and a good specimen I gathered from 
the cliff bush facing Longfleld house, now lies 
before me. There are many varieties of cotton 
plants, varying from four to twenty feet high, 
according to the species. The dehcate fibrous 
substance, resembling fine wool, grows within 
capsules or pods, and when ripening, bursts forth 
like beautiful white down. Often here I admired 
it, as it was sparkling with silvery dew, when I 
first drew aside the window curtains early in the 
morning. 

The " Sea-island cotton," derived from the "her- 
baceum," and formerly brought from Georgia, in 
America, is considered the most valuable kind, and 
is highly prized by Liverpool traders. The few 
seeds of this kind that I obtained from Mr. G. 
Ashworth, formerly of Manchester, but who is 
buried at old Calabar, I divided between Longfield 
garden, the Spanish Governor, and my Spanish 
friend Senor Anselmo Gazulla. 

I am not aware that cotton was ever cultivated 
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at Fernando Po^ or exported therefrom ; but X 
believe it vnU. some day become a valuable braneli 
of labour and commerce. May this little sketch 
aid it 1 

The Coffee Tree grows abundantly in the plan- 
tations about Santa Isabel, but I am not sure 
whether it is the Coffea arabica or the G. occidentalism 
yet, judging from the specimens and names I saw 
in Kew Gardens, London, it seems to be the former. 
We found many of these trees growing in Belmont 
garden, and I planted a few shoots in Longfield 
garden, but they were only small when we lefl. 
The tree grows six or eight feet Ingh^ bears its first 
fruit when two or at most three years old, ismd 
arrives at its most perfect state when about six 
years old. Externally, the berries are red, and 
their pale pulp is rather insipid and glutinous. 
When ripe they are dried in the sun, and the husks 
are broken by heavy rollers ; and when the fruit 
has thus been cleared from the bush, it is again 
dried in the sun. 

Bacon quaintly said, <<They have in Turkey a 
drink called coffee. . . .This drink comforteth the 
brain and heart, and helpeth digestion." 

Coffee was first introduced into England in 1652^ 
by a Greek named Pasqua, who opened the first 
British coffee-houise in George-yard, Lombard- 
street. Macaulay said, ** The coffee-houses were- 
the chief organs through which the public opinion 
of the metropolis vented itself. Every man of the 
upper or middle class went daily to this coffee-house 
to learn the news and discuss it. Every coffee* 
house had one or more orators." 

It is estimated that from various parts of the 
world, not less than two hundred thousand tons of 
coffee are yearly exported. May not the future of 
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Ternando Po be blessed with extensive and rich 
coffee fields ? The soil and climate invite and 
promise such a blessing. 

The Cocoa Beverage Tree, or more properly the 
Cacao or Chocolate tree (Theobroma cacao) , grows 
at Fernando Po. It is indigenous in South America, 
and is called by the Mexicans, Chocolalt, hence 
one of our names for it. ^The tree grows twenty feet 
high in some places, is bushy, and bears fruit and 
lowers nearly all the year. The seeds are pressed 
into cakes or paste, and when mixed with honey, 
sugar, or similar things, this paste forms chocolate. 
Many of these trees grow in our Belmont garden, 
probably planted by Captain Townsend, Mr» 
Sparhawk began a large plantation of the same, 
which promised well for the island ; but, alas I he 
failed through lack of labourers and other difficulties ; 
and now he sleeps in the grave, and his beautifal 
estate is fast becoming a thick forest again. I 
could never pass his falling house, and see the 
beautiful roses still clinging to the ruins, without 
offering my old friend and adviser the tribute of a 
fiigh or a tear. The Spanish Governor, and Senor 
Gazulla, and Mr. Lorianna, deserve praise for culti- 
vating plantations with such ability under the 
difficulties attending them. And I shall not forget 
the pleasure I felt when in the midst of their fruitful 
^oves, and the hospitality they each gave me 
in their plantation homes, both at Santa Isabel and 
Basile, 

The Sugar Cane (SaccJiaiiim officinarum) grows 
at Fernando Po. It is said to be a native of China, 
and to have been cultivated there two thousand years 
ibefore it became known in Europe. The canes 
ihave knotty stalks, and are as thick . as a lady*s 
-wrist. Several African settlers have presented me 
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with sfcalks from their own neat little gardens, and 
I have joined in chewing them, just as many ia 
England join a smoking party. Sugar plantationsp 
might fioorish here. 

The Yam {Dioscorea edataj.is extensively grown 
at Fernando Po, and is daily eaten hy probably 
every family in the country. The plant, like the 
French bean, or the tropical vine, climbs around 
sticks or trees which stand in the ground. But the 
esculent root, like an immense potato, is the yam 
used for food. It is of closer texture than the 
potato, and is a farinaceous, nutritious, and well- 
flavoured article of diet. We daily used it, either 
roasted or boiled. Yam and fowl or fish in a dish 
of yellow palm oil, make a very tempting meal. 
Almost every garden and plantation in Fernando 
Po produces this valuable food; and the peoplo 
often supply it to Europeans and Africans along the 
continent. The small yams grown about George's 
Bay, on the north-west side of the island, are much 
the best in flavour, but those in other parts are 
much larger. My dear old friend, Peter Bull, pre- 
sented one to me as the first fruit of his crop, and 
it weighed nineteen pounds. Many other persons, 
unsolicited, kindly brought theu* offerings of yams 
to each of the missionaries. 

Cassava flAnncena* Jatropha manikotj^ sometimes 
called manioc, is also grown at Fernando Po. A 
large quantity grew on the south side of our first 
church, and I well remember watching good Mahala 
Peters, with her nursery of bright-eyed black girls, 
busy preparing the roots. The plants grow several 
feet high ; the boiled leaves make a good vegetable, 
and are cooling and healing. Goats feeding on 
these leaves are said to yield more and superior 
milk than those fed on other vegetables. The 
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seeds produce good oil, and the burnt stems yield 
potash. The root, like some people we have known, 
is a strange medley of good and evil. ; the best food 
and the Jworst poison mingling together. Arrows 
dipped in the juice of the root become poisoned 
and deadly ; but boiling or baking kills this poison, 
and leaves the root a safe and nutritious food. The 
root also produces valuable starch, which Jane 
Scholar, and other native women know how to use 
in making bright and beautiful the white garments 
worn by Europeans. The root on being grated has 
hot water poured upon it, which separates its 
starch ; the mass is then kept in motion while dry- 
ing over a slow fire until it forms itself into globules, 
which are your famous tapioca. 

Dear reader, I fear this chapter is becoming far 
too long ; and though it is on an African Paradise, 
I guess your patience is almost exhausted ; so here 
goes for rnultum in parvo ! 

• Our garden also contained the Eola-nut tree, 
sweet potatoes, ground nuts, Indian com, vegetable 
cocoa, pepper bushes, and pine apples. 

I have also strong reasons for believing that the 
wild Fernandian forests produce tamarinds, African 
cedar, African cork, African oak, mahogany, sulphur 
trees, llianas, beeswax, Indian rubber, copal, cam- 
wood, barwood, indigo, ebony, lignum vitse, rose- 
wood, &c., &c. But we will leave these for the 
future and others who may profit by these hints. 
I asked a native young man to get me a piece of 
fine wood, of which to make Mrs. Boe some fancy 
netting meshes, and he brought som^ of the most 
beautiful I ever saw. The black and scarlet shav- 
ings from this stick were exceedingly rich ; and I 
requested him to get me more ; but be never did. 
Nevertheless the forest has plenty. 
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FeruB are numerous, large, and very various. 
Many examples I have now with me. There is 
half- way up the mountain, a whole forest of tree 
ferns, under the spreading branches of which the 
tallest man can freely walk.- 

The flora of Fernando Po resembles that of Cama* 
roons. and Abyssinia, and has but little, if any rela- 
tion to the flora of Cape Colony. High up Clarence 
mountain I gathered wild geraniums, violets, and 
bla^ckberry flowers ; and from a lower position I 
brought the beautiful begonia. . The sensitive plant, 
or mimosa, is found both in our garden and along 
the road sides. Modest as a meek and pure spirit, 
it retreats and folds its pretty leaves the moment 
they are touched. And even this sensitiveness 
has often tempted and led me to test how much it 
could endure without yielding ; but, alas ! I some- 
times crushed it in the attempt. Ah ! poor soul ! 
little did I then ken how courser and rougher 
spirits would test, and even crush another*s sensi- 
tive nature, just as I was serving the innocent and 
harmless plant. 

** The sensitive plant has no bright flower ; 
Radiance and odour are not its dower ; 
It loves, even like love, its deep heaii; is full, 
It desires what it has not — the beautiful." — Shelley. 

Will Fernando Po grow British vegetables and 
trees ? Yes, at stated altitudes along the mountain 
sides. At Santa Isabel, on Wednesday, March 16, 
1870, Mrs. Boe and I set potatoes, peas, cabbage 
seed, rhubarb, onion seed, parsnip seed, mustard 
seed, &c. We sowed the seed in boxes of choice 
soil, exposed them to the heavy nightly dews, and 
hid them from the hottest noon sun. The first 
day after sowing, the mustard appeared above the 
sou ; the second day it put forth green leaves ; and 
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on the third day we cat a plate full of it with which 
we adorned oar sapper tahle, and pleased our 
English taste. On the seventh day from the time of 
sowing, the peas were nine inches high, and the 
potatoes had good green tops. Many other press- 
ing duties prevented much personal garden work. 

In reviewing the productions of Fernando Po, 
may we not thank the Creator for His rich and 
free hountifulness ? Often after the toils of the day, 
have I sat outside the house at the comer of the 
verandah, with evening coffee on my knee, watch- 
ing the sun sink, and the moon arise, while the 
glittering fire-flies danced amongst the houghs of 
the beautiful palm, the pomegranate, and the orange. 
And often would my spirit silently breathe forth, — 

** Precious are Thy works, Lord God Almighty ! 
In goodness and gloiy hast Thou made them all ! 
The whole ci*eation lifteth her Toice to Thee in praise I 

All nature seemed happy, and so was I. Eveii 
the dark-skinned natives passing to and fro amid 
silvery streams and shady bowers, increased the 
beauty of the scene, and joined the universal song. 
The mountain seemed to bow its head in adoration 
to our God. The forest trees appeared to clap 
their hands with joy. And every lovely bird, and 
every blooming flower, and every moving leaf, 
combined to sing, this was in truth a paradise. 

" Their colours and their forms were unto mo 
An appetite, a feeling, and a love." 



CHAPTER Vin. 

SANTA ISABEL MISSION — OUB FIBST CHtJKCH IN 

AFRICAi 

Let it be distinctly remembered that the Santa 
Isabel hearers are superior in civilisation to all tlie 
other congregations in Fernando Po. Here the 
European ships have bronght merchandise and suc- 
cessfully tempted the African settlers to purchase 
modest and even attractive garments. Here are 
families "who have heard the Gospel and attended 
schools at various places on the A&ican continent; 
and here are also others who profited under the 
Baptist Missionaries prior to the Spanish perse- 
cution. Here Captain Bobinson had prayed in 
earnest faith, and Carpenter Hands had preached 
powerfully in his shirt sleeves. Here some were 
bowing before heaven, and exclaiming, <<Lord, how 
long shall de land be without dy Word ? How long 
shall we wait and no hear de missionary's voice ? '' 
And then they would stretch their hands towards 
the white men's country, and cry, ** Come over and 
help us ! " Thus Santa Isabel was prepared for 
our coming. 

But the town was very wicked. Yes, far more 
wicked than some absolutely heathen towns. For, 
besides the purely heathen Krumen, and members 
of various tribes who had never heard of Christ, 
many of the finely-dressed Africans who* were sup- 
posed to be civilised, were in the lowest state of 
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immorality and crime. The worst Enropean vices 
were grated into the mo»t depraved barbarian 
natures, and their united fruits were fit only for 
the darkness of hell. Ah ! and they shall not be 
exposed to the light here, for one Epistle to the 
Bomans will suffice. The already written history 
of Africa is appalling, but it is a history of virtue 
contrasted with the history which is yet unwritten. 
What are manacled limbs, bleeding throats, and 
devil-worship, compared with other scenes at which 
the moon pales nightly, upon which the sun burns 
angrily, and from beholding which the Almighty 
turns His head, while He writes the whole in His 
book ? Oh, God ! shall that book be opened at the 
judginent-day ? Then the universe will blush to 
blood, or shrink away in precipitate horror 1 

Our first day's preaching here is recorded in 
Chapter II. ; and during the week of our arrival 
brotner Burnett and I preached to attentive congre- 
gations several times. 

On the first Sunday, Feb. 27, 1870, Mamma 
Job's house was almost filled with an anxious 
assembly at half-past seven o'clock in the morning. 
Most of those present were dressed in clean, light- 
coloured prints, and the females wore pretty hand- 
kerchiefs tied round their heads like the Arabian 
turbans. I opened the service with Hymn 619, 
** The hallowed mom is dear to me;" prayed^ read 
Matt, xxviii., sang Hymn 620, *' Hail to the Sab- 
bath-day!" after which brother Burnett preached 
a good sermon on Acts viii. 5 — 8. For the forma- 
tion of the first school, see the chapter on that 
subject. At half-past three o'clock in the after- 
noon the people assembled again in the same house, 
and brother Burnett opened the service with Hymn 
886, '' for 41 heart to praise my God," prayed, read 

o 2 
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Matt, v., sang Hymn 842, <* I thirst, tbon wounded 
Lamb of God; " after which I preached on Isa. 
xxxY. 8. We then sang Hymn 833, 

" that in me the saci-ed fire 
Might now begin to glow.*'' 

This first Sunday in Fernando Po was a blessed 
one, and the house of Mamma Job was truly the 
house of God and gate of heaven. The comforts 
of religion filled our own souls to overfiowing, and 
the congregations most evidently felt the power of 
the Word of Life. And we felt that good results 
would most certainly follow. And follow they did, 
for on the next night our first society- elass was- 
formed, consisting of anxious inquirers in the way* 
of salvation. 

Often^ after preaching, we called for one or two 
of the Africans to pray; and they offered sucb 
earnest, simple, and beautiful prayers as must have 
made the ti«lls of heaven ring. Anyhow, our 
hearts were ^lad and danced for joy. 

But, the feelings of caste still clung to most, not^ 
excepting those who were struggling for a higher 
life. Our Erumaa pamed King, whom we had been 
teaching at home, waited for me at the 'gate one 
Sunday morning, and asked to go with me to 
church, I gladly welcomed him, especially as he 
was washed very clean and had dressed himself in 
a new fancy shirt which reached down to his knees. 
Mamma Job's house was still the regular churchy 
and when King and I entered^ the congregation 
turned and laughed a most contemptuous laugh at 
the strange scene of a Kruman attending their 
service. I was afraid the poor fellow would not 
stand proof against this test of his sensitiveness, 
but he very wisely laughed in return, and then the 
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others ceased. Though the hoase seemed fall, the 
congregation allowed him plenty of room. Daring 
the service, several were seen sighing and weeping, 
and at the close King said, ** Me like de meetin, 
bat me no sabby all. Sunday come, den me come 
gen." 

On March 8rd, 1870, both families removed 
from the kind home of Widow NicoUs, to reside in 
the larger premises of Belmont House, which we 
rented from Captain Townsend. This house stands 
next to the Spanish Governor's, on the front cliff, 
open to the sea breeze, and has large gardens. It 
used to be an hotel where Europeans and natives 
mingled in strange scenes of drinking, gambling, 
and merriment. But soon after we entered, it 
became a Bethel, where many a powerful sermon 
ivas preached in front of the billiard- table, and 
^here many a congregation bowed in tears and 
prayers. 

The regular .congregations had met at Mamma 
•Job's house ever since eur landing; but for the 
sake of more ample accommodation, and also with 
A view to securing a neutral position for the various 
tribes, the services were removed to Belmont House 
on Good Friday^ April 15th, 1870. As we had no 
pews or seats, the people of all tribes and from all 
parts of Santa Isabel, carried their own stools, 
•chairs, and sofas, or sent them on the heads of their 
l^rumen servants. It was a beautiful sight, when 
all those belonging to the old co&gregation, and many 
others who were neither Eboes nor Akus, assembled 
together to worship God. The service began at 8 
A.m., and was a v^ry happy one. 

On April 24, 1870, Mr. . M. T. Sawyerr*8 
inarmonium led the singing in the public worship at 
JBelmont House, this being the frst time instrur 
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mental music %as ever used in an African congrega- 
tion of Primitive Methodists. This harmonimn 
was played each Sabbath, sometimes by Mr. F. W. 
Joaqne, and other times by Mr. J. J. Dougan ; and 
it is worthy of remark that both Spaniards and 
heathens who refused to enter the service, would 
assemble outside to hear our music and singing. 

During a considerable time, no white man save 
ourselves entered the services, but now the Euro- 
peans came, so that one day we counted thirteen 
of them present) some belonging to a ship in tho 
harbour, and others being resident traders. They 
became friends and helpers of our work. 

On Sunday, June 5th, 1870, the first converts 
were publicly baptized in Belmont House. The 
writer baptized these four in the order they sre^ 
given — Jane A. Scholar, Jacob S. Scholar, John A. 
June, Catherine Scott. Then brother Burnett 
baptized Joseph Job, Mrs. Harry Bull, Mrs. Smith.. 
The mode, of course, was by sprinkling in the* 
name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost ; and a rich blessing from the Triune Deity 
came upon the large assembly, and produced many 
tears of sorrow and joy. The Almighty seemed 
very near to save and sanctify. The first five of 
the baptized were members of my class ; and th& 
other two were members X)f brother Burnett's class.. 
All of them were dressed in clean white garments ; and 
to each we presented one of the new Bibles given by 
the Sunday-school in Thomas -street/ Kennington^ 
London, fourth circuit, and forwarded by Mr. E» 
Walden.' There were about fifty others meeting in. 
society classes, but we baptized none till after they 
had passed over three months' trialship. 

Hitherto our preaching in Santa Isabel had beeik 
confined to houses and the forest cemetery, but oik 
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July 22nd, 1870, we began street preaching there. 
This being the wet season, the air was cooler, and 
aboat & p.m., just as the son was sinking below the 
forest green, making the shadows long, and fringing 
the boughs with rays of glory, we stood in front of 
the settlers'hoases in Calle de Sacremento, singing, — 

" Jesus the name high over all, 
In hell, or earth, or sky," 

Then Brother Burnett prayed and read part of 
Mark xvi.; after which I preached on Mark xvi. 15, 
16. The congregation gradually increased, and 
became large, and the blessing of heaven rested 
upon us. A Jesuit priest stood in a garden and 
watched and heard. Other Spaniards were not far 
off, and listened. As I was in a weak state of 
health, and had not slept during the previous night, 
and was exerting myself more than usual, Mrs. Eoe 
said she was fearing I should fall exhausted to the 
ground. But strength was given me, so that at the 
close of the service I felt much better than before. 
If all the people will not come to the Gospel, the 
Gospel must go to them ; and if we neglect to carry 
it to them, possibly the blood of lost ones may 
stain our garments in the day of God. An old 
townsman says this is the first instance of street 
preaching in this town. A few days afterwards, 
Mr. Burnett preached in the street, the services 
being taken alternately, and doing good. 

Two preaching services and the school on the 
Sabbath, and a meeting almost every night in the 
week, all held in the Mission House, made our 
position neither comfortable nor healthy ; and as 
we were then unable to build a place large enough 
for the congregations and school, Mr. A. Struthers 
kindly lent his large wood house for a period- of 
two years. He refused rent, but we paid for the 
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removing of partitions and all necessary alterations. 
As Mr. Burnett had at this time returned with his 
family to England, several native yonng men helped 
me in making pulpit-rails, painting the hoarded 
sides, and preparing a comfortable church. After 
much labour, this first sanctuary that vras ever 
wholly devoted to Primitive Methodist religious 
services in Africa, certainly looked beautiful. The 
ground floor was occupied by the school, and above 
the school was the church, each part having room 
for about 150 or 200 persons. All round the out- 
side of the church was a good verandah, on which 
persons could stand or sit beneath the overhanging 
roof, screened from the sun, and open to the breeze. 
The walls both within and without were painted 
green and white, and the roof was made of new 
palm leaves. The first service in this church was 
a prayer meeting, held on Tuesday, September 13, 
1870; and on the Sabbath, September 18, at 9.80 
a.m., the first sermon was preached, my text being 
Psalm cvii. 8. After attending the school from 1 
to 2.30 p.m., I preached again from 4 to 5.30 p.m. 
The two collections made after the two sermons 
were £1 16s. 5^d., being up to that time the largest 
amount ever collected on any one day. A quarter 
of an hour before each service a native boy rang a 
large bell in front of the church, and thus called 
the people together, this being the first time a bell 
was used for such a purpose in our African Mission. 
The church was almost filled each time, and the 
services were manifestly enjoyed. Having pre- 
pared and opened our first Bethel in Africa, my 
soul strangely wonders what the end will be ! How 
many of such edifices shall we have ? How large, 
and of what kind will they be ? Who will come 
to toil and reap in them ? How much will they 
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bless Africa and the world ? As we had seen con- 
versions in each of the houses in which- we for- 
merly preached, we expected conversions here, and 
Boon saw them. 

Having no companion in toil, save a loving and 
laborious wife, these were days of fall time and 
fall work Preaching twice, conducting a large 
school, and visiting the sick and dying, were as 
much as I could possihly endure in one day in 
equatorial Africa. 

On Wednesday, October 12, 1870, the first" 
Primitive Methodist Missionary Meeting in Africa 
was held at Santa Isabel. At 7 p.m. the church 
was filled with people ; and as I had failed to 
obtain a chairman, his duties and honours fell upon 
myself. The meeting was opened by singing — 

" Before Jehovah's awful thix)ne, 
Ye nations bow with sacred joy," &c. 

After prayer, I gave a short report on the his- 
iory of our connection and our duty to mission 
other parts of the world ; after which we sang — 

'* All hail the power of Jesus' name I 
Let angels prostrate fall ; 
Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown Him Loi'd of all ! " 

Then, Mr; T.. E. Prince, our African friend, who, 
from the first, had been kind to the Mission, ad- 
dressed the meeting. Then Mr. Joseph Wilson, 
who is a native of Santa Isabel, and our first paid 
African teacher, delivered an address. After 
another hymn, Mr. F. G. JBrown, who is a native 
of Loango, and who was liberated from slavery by 
the British, next gave an interesting speech, ex- 
pressing a longing desire for Missionaries to take 
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the Gospel to his native tribe, now in heathen 
darkness. The service was deeply interesting, and 
the crowded audience manifested strong desires 
to give to others the great blessings they had so 
recently received. This being our connexion's 
first effort of the kind in Africa forms my only 
apology for giving you. the following details of 
income : — 

£ 8. d, 

Sunday collections 1 17 lOJ 

Rev. J. Manaul*s donation 17 11 

♦Mr. M. T. Sawyerr's do 4 4 2 

•Widow J. M. Williams' do 1 16 

♦Mr. W. Richards* do 1 10 

• ♦Mr. Harry Bull's do 1 10 

♦3Ir. F. G. Brown's do , 110 

Mr. John Holt's do 12 .0 

♦Mr. H. H. Lardner's do 2 2 

♦Mr. T. R. Prince's do 10 

Captam E. H. Vemey's do 10 

. Henry Roe's do* 110 

Mrs. Roe's box 3 

Missionary meeting collection 1 16 5} 

Total..... £33 17 1 

This amount is exclusive of the ordinary collec- 
tions and class money, and was devoted to purely 
missionary purposes. Where is the other station 
in all our connexion that has done thus nobly and 
liberally in the first few months of its history ? 
Let those who pull long faces and whine and pule 
about the expensiveness of African Missions now 
speak. It should be mentioned that in Mrs. Roe's 
box there was Consul C. Livingstone's donation of 
£1 Os. lOd. The money given was Spanish, which 
accounts for many of the amounts being in what 
appear to us as odd sums. The donors having this 
mark * to their names are Africans. 
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Sunday^ October 80, 1670, is memorable as the 
day. on which our Santa Isabel converts for the first 
time received the Lord's 8upt>er. In the morning 
sermon I explained the nature, design, and benefits 
of this sacrament, and at the close we took the 
bread and wine in loving remembrance of the 
Saviour's sacrificial death. Deep emotion was mani- 
fest, and though I requested the converts to sit 
during the service, as I offered the bread to one she 
fell on her knees and wept aloud. The crying and 
weeping were not for mercy, but were the out- 
bursts of souls deeply filled with love to Christ. 
The hallowed scene is still before my vision^ and 
can never die. 

On Christmas Day, December 25, 1870, 1 preached 
in the morning on Lukeii. 14 ; and, in the evening. 
Brother Burnett, who had now returned from ilQng- 
land, preached. Mrs. Boe distributed a few little 
presents, and these African scenes were enlivened 
by whites and blacks wishing each other the well 
known "Happy Christmas." But there were no 
cold winds, sharp frosts, ice-bound rivers, snow 
mantled cottages and trees. Oh ! how we should 
have leaped and danced had we been in such 
familiar scenes ! But the day was burning hot — one 
of the most burning in all the hot year, and at 
evening the heavens were gloriously illuminated 
with sheets of lightning. No roast beef, no plum 
pudding, no greeting loved friends around the old 
log fire. But there were rice, and fish, and fowl ; 
and for friendship's sake we stared oft and long into 
the dear faces which we still possessed in a beauti- 
ful album. Such was our first Christmas in Africa. 

On December 81, 1870, at ten p.m., the first 
Watch-Night Meeting was held at Santa Isabel. 
Wreaths of palm-leaves adorned the church steps, 
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doors, and pulpit front; and behind the pulpit 
email stripes of a pakn branch artistically formed the 
-words : " Happy New Year !" The crowded audi- 
*ence most solemnly sung — 

" While, with ceaseless course, the sun 
Hasted through the foiiner year. 
Many souls their race have run, 
Never more, to meet us here." 

Mr. Burnett and I delivered appropriate ad- 
dresses, and a number' of the native members 
engaged in earnest prayer. The congregation 
passed the last dying minutes of the old year and 
the birth dawn of the new one in bowing on their 
knees in silent self-examination and prayer, broken 
only by deep sighs and heavy heart moans, which 
'were accompanied by many tears of penitence and 
joy. The Southern Cross bended, midnight was 
passed, and this African congregation sang with 
such power and sweetness as I never before heard, 
the following beautiful lines*^: — 

" Come, let us anew our journey pursue, 

Roll round with the year, 
And never stand still till the Master appear : 
His adorable will let us gladly fulfil, 

And oui* talents improve, 
By the patience of hope and the labour of love. 

-*' Our life is a dream ; our time, as a stream, 

Glides swiftly away. 
And the fugitive moment refuses to stay. 
The aiTow is flown, — ^the moment is gone, — 

The millennial year 
Rushes on to our view, and eternity's here. 

•'' that each, in the day of His coming, may say 

I have fought my way through, — 
I have finished the work Thou didst give me to do. 
O that each from his Lord may receive the glad woi*d, 

* Well and faithfully done. 
Enter into My joy, and- sit down on My throne.' " 
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What a blessed change has been wrought in less 
than a year ! How mighty and glorious are the 
works of Divine grace ! Well might my soul be 
overpowered with . gratitude ! For some time I 
could breathe forth nothing but, " Glory I Glory to 
God I Glory to God in the highest !'* As I walked 
home, the stars seemed bigger, and brighter, and 
nearer - than ever. The white sea breaking on the 
beach, and the soft zephyrs pla3dng in the orange 
' and palm boughs, chanted heavenly music, far 
sweeter than any ^olian harp. Arriving at home, 
the following notes were entered in my journal, — 
**I enjoy a full salvation. The triune Deity is 
very precious. I possess all things, and want no 
more." 

Honourable mention is here recorded of Bev. 
Wm. Smith, for founding ** The Young Men's 
African Mission Fund ;" and equally so of Bev. 
Wm. Luddington, for founding *< The Santa Isabel 
Mission Library.*' These esteemed brethren greatly 
aided this first Primitive Methodist Mission ia 
Africa* 
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OUB FIBST JOUBNEY INTERIOR. 

" How beautiful upon the moimtains are the feet of Him 
that biingeth good tidings,, that publisheth peace ; that 
bringeth good tidings of good ; l^at publisheth salration.'* 

The first journey of Primitiye Methodists interior 
of Fernando Po was on April 27th, 1870, and the 
party consisted of Bev. J. Manaul, who was an 
American missionary visiting us at Uiat time. Rev. 
B. W. Burnett, two Emmen, and the writer. The 
Krumen carried the provisions, a hatchet for catting 
firewood, and other essentials for a journey in the 
forest. Outside Santa Isabel we soon arrived at a 
brook, in the midst of which African women stood 
np to their waists washing their clothes in the 
native style; After dipping the garments, they put 
them on a large boulder in the midst of the stream, 
soaped them well, then beat them with a heavy 
stone. When thus washed, the clothes were spread 
on the grass or bush to dry. This was the way 
our garments were washed, for which, and the 
*^ getting up," we paid only half a crown the dozen 
— ^the tearing with the stones being gratis. These 
were Isabel women, probably members of our con- 
gregation, but modesty did not allow of us staying 
to talk with ihem, nor even to get much matter 
for notes. 

We soon passed a smaller stream, and after 
ascending a small hill, we had a full view of Mr. 
Sparhawk*s old plantation, now in ruins. There 
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stood the tenantless house in which my dear friend 
Bertram had often laughed in merry glee and suffered 
many a fever. There hung the large bell which 
had so frightened the wild deer and parrots, and 
gladdened the hearts of Erumen as they were called 
to their rice and sleep. There climbed the beautiful 
wild roses, as if pointing to a resurrection and 
future life, while all around were abundance of 
banana, coffee, and cocoa-trees, without a single 
hand to reap, or a single human being to enjoy. 
Fare-thee-well, Mend^ Sparhawk, senior, I trust 
thou hast a better plantation in the skies. Fare- 
thee-well, friend Sparhawk, junior, though many 
thousand miles of sea and land now part us, we 
may yet meet and grasp each other's hand again. 

Passing through an avenue of bananas, we came 
to a group of Africans sitting round a fire, who 
reminded us of gipsies in an English wood. A few 
-kind words and smiles were exchanged, and on we 
went. After crossing another stream we came to 
another group of natives who were busy boiling 
rice. "Will you give me some chop?** Tasked; 
and they nodded and offered their food. After 
crossing another brookj we ^oon came to a tropical 
scene pregnant with sublimity. A deep ravine 
stretched before us, down which the pure water 
ffowed in silvery sheets. High foliage of varied 
hues bowed on each side to kiss the stream ; and 
many pretty birds were doing their best in produc- 
ing forest melody. My soul drank deep draughts 
of the beauty of this scene and lingered unwilling to 
leave. This is the place we named Holmesdale, 

We then began to ascend the mountain, and 
passed through an avenue of tall palms, whose 
stately stems were embraced by many a lovely 
parasite, whose attachment was so strong as to 
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squeeze the very life out of the objects to which 
they cling. Is a sight somewhat resembling this- 
seen anywhere else ti^an amongst wild trees ? 

Being weary and hungry, we sat on fallen trees 
and ate sea-biscuits and lime fruits. Soon we 
reached what used to be the locality of Banapa, and 
as the path divided to the right and to the left, we 
were puzzled as to which way we should take. 
Seeing a black put his head out of a hut, we asked, 
** Sabby Espanol Basile T* At which he cried 
** Si/* and pointed to the right. To the right we 
went, still ascending the mountain, crossing several 
brooks, and hearing the parrots screech as they 
flew before us. 

Arriving at Spanish Basile, we were met and 
welcomed by Prince Bell, a member of my Tuesday 
class in Santa Isabel, and who had come here as 
head man on the governor's plantation. We sat on 
the governor's verandah, enjoyed a hearty meal, and. 
viewed the surrounding forest, the distant ocean,^ 
and the continental mountain of Oamaroons. 

This is a cooler place than Santa Isabel, for the 
thermometer at 2*45 p.m. was at 86^. A fallen 
tree which we saw measured 160 feet. We tried 
to And native Basile, but in vain. Along several 
winding paths we travelled^ looking in all directions, 
for a native town, and knowing it was quite near, 
but yet we were baffled and defeated. On the roads: 
we met a number of Fernandians armed with guns 
and knives, and appearing very frightened at our 
intrusion into their private retreats. Several times 
we gave them a few words of peace and Gospel 
promise. We got back home about 6 p.m., having 
very soiled garments and weary bodies, but both 
were forgotten when at 7 p.m; we were preaching 
to the Santa Isabel congregation. 
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BASSUPU AND BIPUCHU. 

" The Gentiles shall come to Thy light, and Kings to the 
brightness of Thy rising." — Is A. Ix. 3. 

*• Yea, all Kings shall fall do'wn before Him : all nations 
shall serve Him." — ^Ps. Ixxii. 11. 

Th9 town of Bassapa is in the forest and on the 
moHntain side, five or six miles south-east of Santa 
Isabel. Bev. E. W. Burnett preached there on 
May 1, 1870 ; and on the next Sunday, May 8th, 
I visited and preached in the same town. 

A Kruman carried provisions and other essentials 
for the journey ; and the following party joined me 
at the outskirts of Santa Isahel, and accompanied me 
the whole day : J. A. Barleycorn and Gabriel Job, 
both of the Eboa tribe, and natives of Fernando 
Po ; J. N. Savage, of the Egba tribe, and native of 
Abeokuta ; Joe -Nelson, a coloured native of New 
York ; J. W. Powell, of the Oku tribe, and native 
of Sierra Leone ; Peter Bull, a Fernandian. Peter 
Bull was my interpreter in the native language. 

Soon after starting we had to cross a stream by 
jumping from tree stumps to large boulders, and 
from large boulders to tree stumps, and thus escaped 
a wetting. At another river there were no such aids 
to crossing, but my interpreter supplied the lack by 
carrying me safe upon his back. Our path was too 
narrow for two to walk abreast, and the high grass 

H 
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and ferns, wet with the dew of the morning, soon 
saturated my almost white garments as much as if 
they had heen in the river. We entered a forest of 
palm trees, and the prospect was so beautiful that I 
wished my many friends in dear old England could 
have heen present to share the view. Here my 
heart repeated the following appropriate lines : 

" From many an ancient river, 

From many a palmy plain. 
They call us to deliver 

Their land from error's chain. 
In vain with lavish kindness 

The gifts of God are strown ; 
The heathen in his blindness 

Bows down to wood and stone.** 

In descending the steep side of a river, one of our 
party fell a considerable way, and the others showed 
their sympathy by making the forest ring with their 
loud, hearty laughter. Again my interpreter carried 
me through the stream on his strong back. We 
met a company of Fernandians with palm oil and 
yams on their heads, and though at first they 
seemed nervous, yet, as we talked kindly to them 
about Jesus and salvation, they became quite 
interested and pleased. One of our party pointed 
in the forest, and said there was a*<<farm." That 
word recalled to my thoughts English scenes, 
beloved friends, and kind hospitality, and made me 
quite inquisitive to see this African ''farm.*' A 
narrow path through the deep grass seemed the 
only way to it, and the only building on the estate, 
or more properly the "farm-house," was a rude 
shed, supported by four posts, and covered with 
forest branches and leaves. But the rich, uncleared 
ground, producing abundance of palm and other 
valuable fruits, was such as an English farmer 
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would like to have on his own native Isle. Near • 
here several Fernandians saw us, and retreated 
among the trees, but an aged one with grey hair 
stood till we came to him. We sainted him with 
"O'e pode!" which is the native salutation, and 
he smiled and answered, *< Poto !" which means 
'' Thank you." After speaking to him about 
Jesus, and saying I was going to preach in the 
town near, he promised to come. As we approached 
the town we met several groups of females carrying 
heavy burdens on their heads, and smoking short 
black pipes, and to all of them we said a few kind 
words of Gospel truth, and explained the nature of 
our mission. 

We entered the town of Bassupu. No white 
person resides here. One of the first buildings we 
saw was E^ng Busaho -s palace. Did I say '^ palace ?" 
Let not our English friends compare our beloved 
Victoria and grand old Windsor with the royalty 
and palaces of Africa. Oh no I We would sooner 
compare Solomon with Diogenes, or the Crystal 
Palace with the Cynic's tub. This abode of a 
Femandian king consisted of rude posts standing 
about four feet above the ground, supporting an 
elevated roof of palm-leaf mats. There was only 
one room, which, according to my striding across, 
was about six yards square. There were no doors, 
but three low holes which compelled us to bow 
considerably in entering the presence of his majesty. 
After standing outside a few minutes, I was invited 
in, and at once entered. The king, aged and ill, 
lay on a coarse mat spread on the bare soil, and re- 
clined his back against the wall of posts. Near 
him several of his youthful wives were sitting on 
the ground, and one of them was smoking a short- 
pipe. The king and his wives rose, shook hands 
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with me, and made me very welcome. A block of 
wood for a seat was offered, upon which I sat. 
Then I explained, through the interpreter, the 
nature of our mission. Being hungry the provision 
basket was opened, and I first offered the royal 
family part of my cooked fish and boiled rice, which 
they refused, but allowed the children to eat part of 
the rice. As I was thirsty the king sent one of his 
wives to the river for water : she soon returned 
with a large vessel full on her head, and placed it 
by my side. While thus refreshing myself news 
was spreading through the town that white man had 
come to talk to the people, and soon a company 
gathered round. Two other kings came. One of 
them had a grey heard, and what phrenologists 
would call a well developed head ; the other had 
pieces of animal skins tied round his bare legs, and 
his face, arms, and breast were daubed with patches 
of white chalk. Of course these royal personages, 
as is common in Africa, looked for presents ; and 
though the hot perspiration dropped from my brow 
as I quietly sat before them, one persisted the 
weather was cold, and he needed a garment to 
cover him ; so I took a piece of scarlet cloth from 
my basket, and neatly wrapped it round his naked 
shoulders, which certainly made him look more kingly. 
The people had now gathered together and filled 
• the king's house. My company now numbered ten, 
and besides us there were fifty natives present, thus 
being sixty in a low building six yards square. 
Was not that close enough for the tropics ? Most 
of the natives sat on the ground in *'panchion 
fashion,^' thus requiring less room than our English 
hearers would submit to occupy. Perhaps the fact 
"that these fifty natives wore less clothing than 
would dress an English child, was one cause of their 
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taking so little space. There were also twenty- 
eight natives hstening oatside. I began the service 
with reading Hymn 604 — 

" JesuB shall reign where'er the sun 
Doth his successive journeys run." 

Each verse being read, the interpreter explained 
it, then we sang it. As three kings sat before me, 
I felt how appropriate the following verse — 

" From noi*th to south shall princes meet 
To pay their homage at His feet ; 
"While western empires own their Lord, 
And savage tribes attend His Word." 

Then I prayed, after which the interpreter prayed 
in the native tongue, read part of Matt, xxvii., 
which was interpreted. ' Then, in like manner, as 
before, we sang Hymn 186 — 

^ Jesus the name high over all, 
In hell, or earth, or sky." 

Then announced as text, — ** And he said unto 
them. Go ye into all the world> and preach the 
Gospel to every creature. He that belie veth and 
is baptized shall be saved ; but he that believeth 
not shall be damned" (Mark xvi. 15, 16). We 
preached about half-an-hour, the interpreter ex- 
plaining each sentence. I taught them the follow- 
ing prayer : — ** Oh, Lord, save my soul, for Jesus 
Christ's sake. Amen." The whole congregation 
repeated it several times in the Bubi, and then 
several times after me in English. I requested as 
naany as would pray daily to the God of heaven 
and earth, to show their promise by holding up a 
hand, and instantly all hands were earnestly raised. 
We concluded by' singing the doxology, and my 
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Boul thanked God as I heard native voices trying to 
sing this song of praise to the Deity. I observed 
the kings speaking, and the interpreter said they 
were saying, ** We love the words he has brought 
us. He has not come to buy nor to sell We 
believe he is a spirit sent from above to teach us. 
Our children are very bad." 

In another part of Bassupu I sat under a hat 
where a few natives were assembled. A cup of 
palm wine, and a cup of dark drink, which was to 
prevent the sun from hurting me, were offered, but 
I politely declined both, and accepted a cup of 
coffee. Desirous of knowing my geographical 
position, I took the compass, and told the natives 
that over there were my country, my friends, my 
home. This created interest, and caused others to 
gather round, to whom I preached the Gospel. 
Many of them were tattooed, and some had their 
bodies daubed all over with red clay as their best 
dress. 

In another part of the town I stood under a 
noble palm, a young man holding an umbrella over 
my head, and the interpreter standing under another 
palm near. The natives gathered round, and I 
preached to them on 1 Tim. i. 15. 

In leaving Bassupu several natives accompanied 
me a considerable way, and my heart earnestly 
thanked Almighty God for calling me to so blessed 
a ministry as this. To me there seems no higher 
position in the wide world than this which I now 
occupy, as Christ's missionary to heathendom. 
Some say the missionary's sacrifices, trials, and 
dangers are many and great, and I dare not say 
they are not ; but let us also remember that the 
pleasure of the work is great, and that the results will 
be gloriotts. 
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After walking severftl miles, and being tired, 
heated, and thirsty, we came to a sweet resting- 
place in Holmsdale, and. encamped. A river was 
flowing among large boulders, and was shaded by 
high trees bowing over on each side. We cut 
wood, lighted a fire, boiled water, made tea, walked 
into the midst of the* stream, spread a white cloth 
and provision on one large boulder stone, sat upon 
others, and thus had one of the most picturesque 
tea-parties imaginable. Would. many of our Eng- 
lish friends like to join us in such a party ? Yes. 
Bat would they like the burning sun straight above 
their head, and the physical toil of wading streams 
and climbing heights ? I think not. Then let 
them pray for our life, pray for our usefulness, 
pray for the salvation of all Africa ! 

Since the above visit, the town of Bassupu, and 
the town of Basile have narrowly escaped a war. 
Individual injuries on each side had been inflicted, 
and several dangerously wounded. The men of 
Basile, armed with deadly weapons of war, marched 
half way to Bassupu, and challenged the men out 
to battle. The aged king above-mentioned went 
personally to the Basile people, and said, '' White 
men have been and told us about God, and now 
we no (cannot) fight. We no kill each other. We 
make peace.'* The palaver was then settled; 
goats were killed on each side, and eaten by the 
contending parties, and peace established. Thank 
God. Thus we have good reason to believe that 
already our labours among these people have not 
been in vain. 

Our next visit was almost labour thrown away, 
for as the people were not expecting us, they were 
from their homes and scattered in the forest. On 
November 25, 1870, while preaching at Bassupu, 
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I observed the king, and chiefs to be agitated, and 
asked the cause. It tamed oat, that instead of the 
interpreter conveying the sermon to the people, he 
was holding a palaver with them on the late war 
between Bassupu and Basile. Sarely it would 
require many such sermons as that to convert these 
naked heathens. Many a time in Africa have in- 
terpreters thus played with the white men and the 
natives. And, what could we expect from a medium 
that was still unconverted? After the sermon I 
gave a lesson in the English alphabet, which is the 
first attempt of the kind made by oxu: mission in a 
native town. 

We gave King Busaho a fancy tea cup, after 
which he said that Bubaka and Bipuchu were 
greater kings than himself,- and that if we did not 
give them something, they would make bad palaver 
with him. So we presented King Bipuchu with a 
cup and saucer, and to E^ng Bubaka we *gave the 
hatchet we used for cutting fire-wood. Whoever 
came away from an African king or chief with as 
much as he took ? 

On Sunday, January 16, 1871, we went further 
in Bassupu than ever before, and visited the house 
of King Bipuchu. And, as we entered through the 
hole left in the sticks, he rose, clapped his breast, 
held forth his hand, and most heartily welcomed us. 
Soon about a hundred and fifty natives gathered 
round the place, and the king's house being too 
small for them, I decided to hold the service in the 
open air, the sun being partially hid by clouds and 
trees. 

Probably many of the adults had seen me at the 
previous preaching place, but it is possible many of 
the children had not before seen a white person, 
for on my approach they cried aloud and ran away 
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in terror. Even several big boys could not be in- 
duced to come near, till the mother of one brought 
him for me to take hold of his trembling hand, 
which I gently shook and smiled ; then the other 
children saw that I was not quite so dangerous a 
creature as they had feared. My guide said the 
children were not only frightened at my white face 
(and it is much whiter than when in England), but 
also at my clothes. Probably Peter was correct, 
for they stared most inquisitively when I pocketed 
my hand. It certainly is not nice to be laughed at, 
but it seems even worse to be regarded a frightful 
'' scare crow;" but this thought aided me, that if 
these tatooed naked Bubis, with bodies daubed all 
over with clay, and long feathers stuck in their hair, 
were to suddenly appear in an English street, even 
more than children would be startled out of their 
wits. 

In the open air, the grey-bearded king sat on my 
right, the interpreter on my left, and near two 
hundred natives sat on the ground in front or re- 
clining among the bushes around. The scene was 
most romantic, and exceeded my early imaginations 
of missionary life among the heathen. Neither 
space nor modesty could endure the full details, 
though my friends in England continually urge me 
to ** write details.'* 

There are no hymns I love more than the dox- 
ology, ** Praise God from whom all blessings flow," 
and I opened the meeting by singing it, but as 
soon as my voice was heard, the children again fled 
in all directions, and the adults loudly laughed, but 
for all that I didn't break down. The text was 
Mark ii. 24 ; but the sermon to be appropriate had 
to be very un-English, and was totally unen- 
cumbered with ** Firstly, secondly, and thirdly.*' 
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The blessing of God accompanied His word, and 
many of these dark sons and daughters of Afiiea 
drank in the sacred truth as the dry desert drinketh 
in the rain from heaven. 

Several times during the sermon King Bipuchu 
spoke earnestly to the people, exhorting them all 
to be very still and remember all the white man 
said. Once he interrupted me by exclaiming to the 
congregation, ^^ We go to the caves of the mountain 
— ^we cry much ; but we no hear — we no see. But 
now our eyes see, and ears hear !" My interpreter, 
himself an aboriginal of the mountain, says the 
natives worship in the caves, and at springs of 
water, believing that the spirits of their gods reside 
there ; and to this the king referred. Thus they 
fully believe we are from God, and have the greatest 
news to tell them. We need care, or they will 
regard us even much higher than this. At several 
places I have visited on the African Continent the 
natives regard all white persons as sacred, and 
pass-by in them what among themselves they 
punish with cruel death. There is a danger of this 
being abused, but the principle is a great help to 
the civilising and christianising of this most deplor- 
able land. . 

At the close of the sermon I again announced 
those beautiful lines : — 

" Praise God from whom all blessings flow ; 
Praise Him all creatures here below ; 
Prais^ Him above ye heavenly hosts ; 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost !" 

Then requested the congregation to stand and try 
to sing. They rose, and about twenty' youths with 
greater courage than before, came and stood near, 
and tried to sing this sweet hymn of praise. 
Possibly this was the first time that some of them 
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had ever praised the ''true God of heaven and 
earth." Then I prayed, followed hy Peter praying 
in the native language. 

Let it he remembered that these people have no 
Sabbath ; and that but for their hearing the previous 
week that I was coming, most of them would have 
been hunting in the forest, or away at their yam 
plantations, yet about two hundred remained at their 
huts '* waiting for de white man with de word of 
God." "The harvest is great, but the labourers 
are few." Oh, God, awake Thy churches yet more 
and more, and satisfy dying Africa with the bread 
and water of life ! 

In returning, I visited the sick King Busaho, 
prayed with him, and directed him to pray to God. 
He wished me to give him medicine, and I pro- 
mised to do my best for him. So early the next 
morning his boy was sent down the mountain to 
our house, and returned with better physic than is 
often given in this country to sick chiefs and 
kings. 

Several times the natives intimaied their belief 
that we were more than human, which caused us 
to gently reprove them, and assert that we were 
only men, but men carrying the Word of God, and 
sent by the Spirit of God. This belief in the gods 
coming to earth seems .universal. Homer sang 
about it in Odyss. 17, v. 485 : — 

" For, in similitude of strangers oft, 
The gods, who can with ease all shapes assume, 
Repair to populous cities, where they mark 
The outrageous and the righteous deeds of men." 

The same belief was common amongst the Egyp- 
tians. And the Brahma, Vishnoo, Shiva, Naradu, 
and other gods are reported to have had human 
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shapes and visited the Hindoos. The Lycaonians 
fully believed that Paul and Barnabas were gods 
come down from heaven ; and the wild Africans, as 
we have seen, sometimes entertain a similar belief 
concerning white Missionaries. But all men of God 
resist such an idea, and point the poor natives to 
Christ and heaven. 

On March 20th, 1871, William Barleycorn and 
Yellow Will accompanied me to Bassupn, but 
through some mistake the natives had waited for us 
on the previous day, and were now hunting, &c., in 
the forest. Still, we found King Eipuchn and about 
twenty-five of his people, and preached to them. 
Sitting near this grey-bearded king, I questioned him 
very carefully on his religious experience and the 
profit he had received from our preaching services. 
He replied that now, before eating or drinking, he 
always first holds up the food or drink and thanks 
God for it ; that on every first day of seven (Sun- 
day) he and all his people expect us to preach to 
them, and if we ** no come," they go to their plan- 
tations, but cannot work, and so sit down ; that he 
and his people now pray every day to the great 
God concerning whom we have taught them. He 
also promised that if we would erect a building for 
regular teaching, he would give ground, clear it, 
and get plenty wood from the forest. I thanked 
him, and promised that we would do so as early as 
possible. 

On June 11th, 1871, William Barleycorn and 
Abraham Savage accoinpanied me, and Kruboy 
James carried our food and other essentials. The 
morning was dry, but the tall grass was so laden 
with dew, that we were wet to the skin before 
reaching Holmesdale. Arriving at Bassupu, King 
Busaho said that many of the people were gone to 
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their farms, but as he feared God he stayed for us. 
As these chiefs or kings — for such they are called 
— ^bad at last become willing to wear more clothing 
than the tuft of grass around their loins, on this 
day we gave three of them about two yards of 
fancy cloth each, and the piece for King Bipuchu I 
fastened around him, for which he laughed and 
returned many a slap on the breast, and *' Poio, 
poto ! " Then the queens, more numerous than the 
kings, stared eagerly, as if their full large eyes 
were begging also for fancy cloth. But, alas ! we 
had no more, and neither our income, nor the 
liberality of our friends in England, would allow us 
to hide this people's shame. 

One of the queens went to the brook and fetched 
us water on her head, and soon our little black 
coffee-pot was on the fLre, to be boiling while I 
preached. As King Busaho had a young wife 
sitting by his side, whom I had not before Been, 
I asked him how many wives he had. He very 
sadly replied, that three were dead,, and that he 
was now left alone with only ten. What a bereave- 
ment ! Poor fellow, he might well be sad ! As I 
told him that God's plan was for one man and one 
woman to be married, and to keep themselves from 
all others, he straightened his shoulders, tossed his 
head, and most indignantly declared that might do 
for a poor man, but not for a big man like himself. 
So I let the matter drop, and his wives seemed 
pleased that I did. Nevertheless, the seed is sown, 
and some day — perhaps even in our day — there 
will be a harvest of social rights, sanctities, and 

joys- 

The sermon was on the Prodigal Son, and all the 

hearers seemed deeply interested. At the close of 

the service, as the people seemed seriously im- 
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presBed, I requested the king to pray to God, by 
calling aloud, '' Eipuchu, atola Bupe ! " He went 
on his knees, as be saw me do, and bolding bis 
face and bands upwards, be earnestly prayed in 
tbe Femandian tongue, wbat is interpreted tbns: 
*' God, look at us 1 We ure your people 1 Look at 
me ! You know my name ! Do us all good ! '* As 
fai as I know, tbis is tbe £rst prayer tbat any of 
us beard offered by an African king, and tbe first 
we ever beard from tbe lips of a native of Bassupu, 
except tbe prayers wbicb were sometimes repeated 
after us in tbe service. Tbe meeting being over, 
we spread a clean towel on tbe ground, opened our 
little basket of provisions, took tbe boiling coffee- 
pot from tbe fire, drove tbe ants out of tbe sugar, 
cut tbe sardine-tin, divided tbe rice, &c.,gave tbanks 
to God, and beartily did our duty. Soon we left tbe 
town, and were marcbing and singing tbrougb tbe 
forest again. 

On August 25tb, 1871, instead of some one 
going tbrougb tbe town to collect tbe people to- 
getber, as was usual. King Bubaka stood at bis 
but door, and sbouted witb all bis migbt for tbe 
town to assemble. Tbere was a wedding — if we 
may term their taking a wife by such a sweet name 
— and many bad tbeir bodies yellow ocbred in tbe 
sbape of most frigbtful figures. Probably tbis 
king, wbo was never very prepossessing, and wbo 
was mostly sullen, except wben be received a 
present, was tbis day tbe worse for rum or 
old tope. He boldly refused to come out into tbe 
open air to tbe preacbing service ; so I preacbed in 
bis bouse, tbe text being Acts xvi. 80, 81. Wbile 
describing tbe guilty sifmer as afraid, and anxiously 
asking tbe way to be saved. King Bubaka stopped 
me by most gruffly sbouting, ** You sbould bring us 
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two bottles of rnm, then plenty of pebple will hear 
yon." I then most plainly yet kindly questioned 
him on his present state before God, and nrged 
him to repent of his sins, and pray for light and 
pardon. As many of them wore jujns or charms 
ronnd their necks, I asked why they wore them. 
One said it was for his country's religion ; another 
said his was worn to keep sickness away and make 
him live for ever ; while a third said he wore his 
for the devil. I then tried to turn their trust from 
these charms to Jesus Christ. 

Desiring to visit the native town of Bobola, I 
asked the king to lend us a guide ; but he shook 
his head, and said none of his people knew the 
road, which I knew was false. I then asked him 
to point me the direction of the Robola, and he 
pointed the way that I had come from Santa Isabel. 
This annoyed me, as I knew the town I wanted to 
go to lay in the opposite direction. I then offered 
to find the road, but he grew angry, and declared 
that he knew all the people of that town were 
now away from their homes and in the forest, so 
that if I went I could see no one. Thus did 
Bubaka and his people seek to mislead me, ap* 
parently through jealousy, lest another town should 
be favoured with a white man's visit as well as 
their own. And thus was the Gospel hindered in 
its course. I then asked the way to the forest 
farms, where the remainder of his people were, and 
he rejoiced, and became my 'guide and cheerful 
companion. 

The king's farmhouse consisted of only a few 
strong posts bearing a palm-leaf roof, under which 
the strong men were smoking black pipes around 
wood fires, while the women were outside, clearing 
the ground and carrying heavy burdens of wood. 
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Under the farm roof two men lay ill : one with his 
foot hadly swollen and his big toe eaten off, and 
the other had a griping bowel complaint. Both 
begged me to be their doctor, and fully believed I 
could do anything for them that I wished. I pro- 
mised them medicine, saying that the one with 
bowel complaint must drink his, and the other 
must put his upon the wound. The former was 
very pleased, but the latter was sadly disappointed, 
for both longed to drink. Poor things, there they 
lay, without either bed or covering, exposed to the 
cool night winds and the tornado's rage. I could 
not help thinking that the wild beasts of the forests 
are often be1;ter off than they. 

Seeing a rude -hatchet near the fire, I asked the 
king if any instruments of that kind were made in 
his country, and he replied there were none. I 
then showed him my watch, and explained its 
working and telling the time. He was astounded, 
and called it itohi (the sun), because the sun is 
their only clock. When I asked if any of his 
countrymen could make a watch, he shook his 
head, pulled a long face, and evidently felt his 
native littleness. I then told him that if his people 
received the Gospel, then white men would teach 
them and their children, and their children's chil- 
dren to do many wonderful things. After this, the 
king exhorted his people to remember and pay full 
attention to the great things the white man said. 
The guide he sent to show us through the forest 
accompanied us even to our home at Santa Isabel, 
probably to save us the journey to Eobola.. By 
this guide I sent the medicine for the two sick 
men. 

Several noble females in England drank their 
tea without sugar, and devoted such savings to the 
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pnrcbase of brown calico, which was sent tons to 
clothe some of the Femandians. What a pity we 
have not the names of those ladies with which to 
adorn this page I The calico 'was worked by Mrs. 
Roe and her sewing class of native girls into plain long 
garments of no special name, but which might pass 
for either shirts or nightgowns. When three of 
these were made, I rolled them under my arm, and 
hastened with them to Kings Eipuchu, Busaho, and 
Bubaka. As the. garments were presented, the 
kings shook my hand, patted their naked breasts, 
clapped their hands, and gave me many a ** Poto, 
poto." After Bipuchu had examined his most 
critically, he let the sleeves fall near the ground, 
held the bottom wide open, and raised his leg 
to 'put it in, at which I interposed, and took 
the liberty to dress him properly. This was done 
amid roars of laughter from his people, in which I 
heartily joined. This was on September 10, 
1871, and marks a new era in the history of the 
aborigines of Fernando Po ; for though we had 
before given some large loin cloths, we never before 
saw any who lived in these native towns wearing 
made up garments. Yea, they had protested 
against such ; and the subjects feared to wear more 
than their kings. Now the ice was broken, and a 
tide of decency and respectability wa]b set flowing. 
What shall the end be ? 

We will work, and wait, and watch. 

While walking to Bassupu on Nov. 12, 1871, 
and telling my companion, William Barleycorn, that 
I failed to rest my mind on any text of Scripture 
for the day, he instantly replied, ** Preach about 
Jesus destroying the work of the devil," and I pro- 
mised him that should be the subject. We entered the 
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hoase of King Bnsaho and soon the people gathered 

in and aronnd. We opened the service by singing, — 

> • 

" Hark I the wice of love and mercy 
Sounds aloud from Calvary : 
See ! it rends the rocks asunder, 
Shakes the earth, and veils the sky : 
It is finished : — 
Hear the dying Saviour cry." 

After prayer, I announced the following text, 
<< For this purpose the Son of God was manifested, 
that he might destroy the works of the devil." 
(1 John iii. 8.) In the middle of the sermon, 
Bnsaho stopped me, and said that in another part 
of the town many sick people were now assembled, 
and that a chief was blowing upon them to drive 
away the sickness by the power of the devil. At 
this we closed the service and hastened to the place 
mentioned by the king, and found, as he said, a 
number of sick and wounded people met ; but our 
approach had probably stopped the blowing process. 
One tall native lay all his length on the ground, 
while several laughing youths were busy hunting 
for game not in the woods, but in the bushy hair of 
his head. But I must forbear details on this and 
-some other things. In the midst of these sick 
people, and many others who were assembling, we 
sang,— 

" When His salvation bringing, 
To Zion Jesus came, 
The children all stood singing 
Hosanna to His name," 

after which I prayed in English and William in 
Femandian. Then the same text was announced 
as in the former service, and the same kind of 
sermon commenced. I asked them if they believed 
that all people were by nature sinners and needed 
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to repent 7 The chief said he did not believe that, 
and was sore all these people were not sinners, for 
when anyone did wrong he was punished, so they 
did not do wrong very often ; hence it was unfair 
to suppose they were all sinners. This caused my 
soul to hreath forth *^0 Lord! when shall the 
veil be taken from these heathen minds ? When 
shall they feel their lost and naked state, and 
their need of Christ? Oh, when?" At the 
close of the service. King Eipuchu being present, I 
asked him to <* atola Bnpe," and he reverently 
offered a beautiful and earnest prayer to God for 
himself and for the people. I feel sure there is a 
work of grace in his heart. Each king, as a rule, 
wore his new and. first shirt during the Sunday, but 
carefully put it away during the week. 

During our first year's services at Bassupu, the 
children were horrified at our white faces and 
strange clothes, and cried and fled in terror. But, 
on Jan. 14, 1872, the same children, now grown 
bigger and wiser, met us as we entered the town, 
and grasped our hands as they gleefully shouted 
*' Oi po di ! " They then ran and told other children, 
who came and joined in the salutation. During 
the service in front of Bipuchu*s house, I counted 
forty children sitting on the ground, all of whom 
seemed deeply interested, especially in those parts 
of the sermon which were pointedly addressed to 
them. Feeling very weak tlurough repeated fevers, 
and knowing that I must soon seek a change of air 
in En^^and, if I would continue labouring on earth, 
I requested these children to hold up their hands if 
they would promise to be good and pray to Jesus 
daily while I went to my country. Instantly every 
hand was raised. When I next promised to ask 
the kind people of England to send them little 

i2 
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froeks and other nice clothing, they danced and 
clapped their hands with the greatest glee. 

Mr, Burnett and Mr. Maylott had wisely engaged 
the people of Bassupu to clear a straighter and 
nearer road, part of the way between Bassnpn and 
Santa Isabel, which is of ^great service to the 
mission, and will probably continue to be so. By 
this means, the above brethren not only lessened 
the missionary's toil, but taught the natives a 
valuable lesson in civilisation. 

On Sunday, Feb. 25th, 1872, our house-boy, 
Jacob, and the mission assistant, A. M. Savage, 
started with me from our house at 6 a.m. for 
Bassupu. According to previous arrangement, 
we called for Peter Bull to accompany us, as the 
interpreter, — alas ! he was sick, and could not go. 
So we ventured, for the first time in the history of 
our Mission, to Bassupu without an interpreter. 
During the past two years, I had carefully noted 
down native words, and formed a small vocabu- 
lary. Also, Peter Bull and William Barleycorn had 
aided me in translating short sentences, which I 
had written in sermonic order. . But, as we had 
two converted and faithful interpreters, none of us 
ever tried to preach outside Santa Isabel to the 
natives who could not understand English, without 
the aid of one of them. 

Not only so, but my preparation to preach in 
Femandian had been a little discouraged by the 
fact that different towns so variously rendered 
the same words. Let one case suffice as an ex- 
ample of many. From several persons at various 
places I asked for a native word meaning Saviour. 
I pointed to the man who delivered another from 
perishing in the forest or in the sea, and asked 
what they called the deliverer. After careful 
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testing, I wrote down Boebula, tbe word Mr. 
Clarke gave. Just before going to use the word 
in public service, I questioned one or two more as 
to what it meant, and one of tbe Cbristian mem- 
bers at Santa Isabel said it signified make a roWf 
while King Busaho at Bassupu affirmed it meant 
a young married woman. Imagine my utter con- 
sternation ; for I was just going to exhort a mixed 
congregation to love Boehxda ; . and whatever it 
signified, such exhoxtation from a white Missionary 
would have been followed as the truest Gospel. 
Had I exhorted the congregation to thus love a 
young married tcomaii, imagine my position before 
the husband of such ! But, thanks to persevering 
investigation, the public mistake, which would have 
occasioned a laugh and jealousy, yea, a whole train 
of evils, was not committed. 

But now William Barleycorn was otherwise en- 
gaged, and Peter Bull was sick, there seemed only 
two ways before us — either Bassupu must be dis- 
appointed and discouraged by having no preaching 
on this particular Sunday, or I must venture for 
the first time in the history of our African Mission 
to preach in the native language. And 1 thank 
God it was so ; for it appeared clear he would not 
let us leave the country tUl this work also was com- 
menced. So I followed the providential opening 
and leading. 

In front of King Bipuchu's house, under the 
shade of several palms, about fifty natives as- 
sembled, and the meeting opened by singing — 

" Light of the Gentile race, 
• mumine every heart, 
And may the nations taste Thy grace, 
And with their idols part." 

After praying part in English and part in Fer- 
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nandian, I gave a short lesson in the English 
alphabet, and in figures np to ten. Then in their 
own language followed the text, John iii. 16, and a 
short Gospel sermon. It was manifest that the 
natives understodd the subject ; for when I spoke 
of sin and hell they shook their bodies and looked 
horrified; but when I proclaimed God's love in 
Christ, and the joys of heaven, their faces brightened 
and smiled. They also repeated the words again 
and again, and passed them from one to anoti^er. 
King Bipuchu and King Busaho were both present, 
and expressed deep pleasure at this first attempt to 
preach in their loved language, and said they were 
all veiy sorry I had soon to leave their country 
to restore my health. The service closed by 
singing— 

" SovVeign of worlds, display Thy power, 
Be this Thy Zion's favoured honr ; 
Bid the bright morning star arise, 
And point the nations to the skies." 

After commending the people to God in prayer, 
and imploring a blessing on all who may afterwards 
labour in the Gospel here, King Bipuchu and I. 
exchanged hats in token of friendship and mutual 
remembrance. That native hat, with the big black 
feathers at the top, and the manuscript of my first 
Femandian sermon, are now before me on the 
table, silently, yet powerfully pleading that my 
voice and pen may never cease aiding the welfare 
of Bassupu and the Fernandians. 

After prayer, many of the above congregation 
went with us to the house of King Bubaka, where 
I again preached the same Femandian sermon. 

King Bipuebu had often said how deeply he 
enjoyed the j)r caching of the Gospel, Moreover, 
he openly proclaimed his disbelief in his former 
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devil worship, and patted his breast, saying how 
much he loved the good news we took him. He 
declared he had not even one wife now, which I 
told him was nothing to his credit, for he should 
have one, if for no better reason than that of pre- 
venting another from having one too many. Bnt 
he evidently wished to be good. Before we went, 
he and his tribe spent all days alike ; but now they 
regarded the first day of every seven as a rest and 
a Sabbath ; though it must be confessed that all 
did not strictly keep it as such. He dressed him- 
self, at least every Sunday, in the long shirt which 
the Mission, at his own request, gave him ; and 
this after long belief in a contrary course. He 
declared that he daily praised God-, and prayed to 
Jesus Christ and the Father in heaven, and that 
his heart was happy and glad. All these things 
we heard him declare in the midst of many people, 
and we knew of none that could contradict him. 
Was he not converted ? Would not Paul have 
baptized him ? Would not Jesus have named him 
a disciple ? And yet we baptized him not, which 
is one of the few regrets that still haunt me ; for 
had we baptized him, and received him into Chris- 
tian membership, he would have been able all the 
better to hold a Christian position in the, midst of 
his tribe after we had left the country. We hope 
to meet him, and others of his people, safe in the. 
paradise above. 
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BUDS AND BLOSSOMS ; OB AFBICAN SCHOOL SCENES. 

" Train up a child in the way he should go : and when ho 
is old, ho will not depart from it." — Prov. xxii. 6. 

On our first SabbatH in Fernando Po, Feb. 27, 
1870, at Santa Isabel we formed the first African 
Primitive Methodist Sabbath- school. Seventy-five 
scholars of nearly all ages, and of various tribes, met 
in the house of Mamma Job, about ten o'clock in the 
morning, and joined in singing the following opening 
hymn, — 

" We sing of the realms of the bless'd, 
That country so bright, and so fair ; 
And oft are its glories confessed, 
But what must it be to be there ? " 

The scholars were divided into several large classes, 
and the first class consisting of nine males and ten 
females was allotted to me. Almost all wore 
light coloured dresses, and the females had pretty 
handkerchiefs tied like turbans round their heads. 
We read the second and third chapters in Matthew, 
and the African pronunciation was very interesting 
and sweet. I took a list of the names in my class, 
which list now lies before me, and shows that out 
of the nineteen, no less than eleven soon became 
converted and consistent members of our first 
African church. My heart beats quicker and my 
eyes water while I trace those beloved names and 
behold their varied paths from then till now. One 
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of this class I afterwards met in Sierra Leone 
fourteen hundred miles from Fernando Po, and he 
said he was still on the way to heaven. Others 
are members in the Santa Isabel church to*day. 
And another I heard rejoicing in his Sayioor only a 
few boors before departing to meet Kim. Blessed 
be God ! After the teaching, we sang the hymn of 
whicb the following is the last part,— 

" When "wre mingle hero no more, 
But haye met on Jordan's shore, 
We vrill talk of moments o'er, 
At the Sabbath school." 

• 

Then Mr. Burnett delivered the first address to the 
school, after which we again sang and prayed. 
The service lasted two hours ; was one of the 
happiest I ever knew ; and by the grace of God, 
has started a tide of life that blesses earth and 
heaven. 

On the second Sabbath, a hundred and five 
scholars came, and the house beiug crowded, I 
taught my class outside in the shade. Some young 
men, in asking me to teach them, said, '* We have 
brains, and want to hear things new.'' 

The school being too Ikrge for Mamma Job's 
house, it removed to our residence at Belmont 
House, on April 17th, 1870. As the house stood on 
posts eight feet high, the younger children were 
taught underneath, and the senior scholars met 
above. 

On August 7th, 1870, having more than ordinary 
work, I asked Joseph Wilson, who is a native of 
Fernando Po, to help by addressing the school. He 
did so, and during the address he said that the 
pretty hats and garments that came from England 
are a proof that country is much better than Africa. 
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If England has better clotheSj he supposed it had 
better houses, better people, and knaw mnch more. 
Even so, said he, heaven must bo a very fine place, 
becanse God has given ns sneh good things on earth ; 
bat where God and Jesns live must be best of all. 
Good logic for a son of Ham ! This is the first 
time an African gave an address in our Mission. 
We then sang, 

** There is a happy land, far, far away, 
"Where saints in glory stand, bright, bright as day." 

You need not be informed that all the scholars 
in this school were not converted. In what school 
are jihey ? Some were as mischievous, frolicsome, 
roguish, and even wicked as white scholars in some 
places are, and perhaps a little more so. They 
could sing like little angels, and fight like little 
fiends. One of them had received the pretty name 
of Letitia, and was walking from the brook with a 
heavy pail of water on her head. A girl of the 
Jesuit Mission, having the equally pretty name 
of Jennie, met Letitia, and wickedly cursed the 
Protestant Church. This boiled her native wrath, 
and she as wickedly cursed the Romish Church, 
which caused Jennie to knock the pail of water 
from the head of Letitia. Then they pulled each 
other's hair and shrieked, and shrieked and pulled, 
and at last took pieces of wood from a fence with 
which to strike each other. Quite a crowd gathered 
round, and some even enjoyed the fight. But 
when I afterwards reproved Letitia for fighting, she 
wept bitterly, saying, ** Me no fit to hear de 
English Church cursed, for me like it.*' 

The first Sunday Rev. D. T. Maylott was in Fer- 
nando Po, June 25th, 1871; he accompanied me to 
Santa Isabel school, and during his address the fol- 
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lowing dialogue passed between him and the 
scholars : — 

D. T. M. — ** Thousands of good little children 
in Britain love you, pray for you, and give money 
to send Missionaries- to teach you. Do you love 
them?" 

Scholars — ** Yes, sir." 

D. T. M. — ** Should you like to meet those kind 
white children in heaven ?** 

Scholars — ** Yes, sir." 

D. T. M.— '* Who died to save our souls ?" 

Scholars — " Jesus Christ." 

i). T. M. — *« Where did Jesus Christ come 
from?" 

Scholars — ** Heaven." 
• D. T. M.— ■*« Where was He born ?" 

Scholars — ** Bethlehem of Judea." 

D. T. M.— " Where did He die ? " 

Scholars — ** On Mount Calvary."" 

D. T. M.— " How did He die ?" 

Scholars — " Was nailed to the cross." 

D. T. M. — ** Where do good people go to when 
they die?" 

Scholars — " To heaven." 

D. T. M. — ** Is there another place ?" 

Scholars— " Yes, hell." 

Many other questions were asked and correctly 
answered, till Mr. Maylott exclaimed, " I am utterly 
astonished at your knowledge of the Bible and the 
correct answers you give. And if the people of 
England could see and hear all this, which has 
been brought about in so short a period a^ sixteen 
months^ they would be astonished too." During 
all this, my heart was swollen with emotion, 
and felt ready to burst, so I retired from the 
school to privately weep my thanks to God. 
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Soon they b^^ftii sweetly singing the closing 
hymn: — 

'^ We shall gader at de river, 
De beautiful, de beautiful riTer ! 
We shall gader at de river. 
Flowing by de throne of God.** 

In January, 1872, we counted eight teachers and 
one hundred scholars in this school. Some of these 
children used to go direct from school to private 
places to pray. Some of the elder ones are now 
devoted Christian memhers and teachers ; and even 
here in the cold region of Scotland, we recently 
heard little Ignacia singing the sweet hymns she 
learned in her native town of Santa Isahel. Others 
from' the same school are now sweetly singing in 
heaven. Oh that you and I may meet them there ! 

Thus many of our first African Sunday-school 
huds are now blossoming on earth and in the skies ; 
and some are bearing precious fruit. About 150 
remain in this garden school. 



Day School. 

We saw tlie bright eyes of the young, 
Then long*d to make their darkened minds 
As bright. We watch'd them quick to learn 
Such human tricks as marked the dawn 
Of greater deeds. The colour of their 
Sable skins cast not its shadow 
O'er our eyes, but through it all we 
Clearly saw the souls, that if lit up 
With learning's light, would throw their rays 
On all around. And, thus we wont 
To work. 

The Mission^s Quarterly Meeting of August 1, 
1870, passed a resolution, ** That the arrangements 
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for copamencing the Day School be left with Brother 
Eoe.** A few days after this, Mr. Burnett was on 
his way back to England, and I was in the store 
room underneath our first Santa Isabel church, with 
coat off, pecking and digging the hard ground to 
make it level and soft for the feet of the expected 
scholars. Several Krumen helped in this rough 
work, and also in whitewashing the boarded sides, 
but as they often did the very contrary to the 
plainest instructions, I was compelled to labour 
with them, and so teach by example. Had you 
seen me thus sweating with pick and shovel in 
hand, and daubed with whitewash, you might have 
chided me as strongly as did, on another occasion, 
a fine young lady for pushing behind a dirty cart 
up a dirty and steep hill on the Isle of Wight. 
But '* none of these things move me,** for Paul the 
tent maker would have done the same just as 
happily as he would have preached to a fair and 
educated audience. 

This first Primitive Methodist Day School in 
Africa was opened on Monday, September 5, 1870. 
Being the wet season, the heavy rain fell in torrents, 
but this did not prevent about thirty African men 
and women from bringing thirty- three children, 
' who were our first scholars at the opening service. 
After singing and prayer, I gave an address on 
education and the future working of the school. 
•The teaching began by the first class having lessons 
in spelling, reading, writing on slates and in copy 
books, arithmetic, grammar, geography, and cate- 
chism. The second class, spelling, reading, writing 
on slates and in copy books, arithmetic, and 
catechism. The third class had spelling and general 
instruction. The scholars paid monthly in advance ; 
first class, 25. IcL ; second class. Is, 8iL ; third 
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class, lOd, The sums were according to Spanish 
money current in Santa Isabel. Children of poor 
families unable to pay were admitted without chaise 
or distinction. School hours were 9 to 12 a.m., and 
2 to 6 p.m. Joseph Wilson was onr first paid 
native teacher, and for a considerable time served 
us efficiently. By the end of the first week fifty- 
seven scholars had joined the school, and fifty-five 
were present at the same time. The first month's 
school wage, all contributed by the Africans, was 
£2 Is. Sid, Thus God greatly prospered the 
beginning of our educational work in Africa. Who 
can tell what the end of this work will be ? 

As I was now the only white man on the mission, 
and had extra services, some of the \ intelligent 
and kind Africans expressed fear of my health or 
even life sinking in fever, and the good work being 
hindered. So, on September 17, 1870, they brought 
me forty-one dollars two reals (^8 lis. Sd,), and 
begged me to accept this sum to aid in the support 
of an assistant. The hand of God seemed clearly 
manifest in this case, so I assembled together the 
leading men of the congregation to consult and 
advise respecting the appointment of one. Their 
choice fell on Abraham M. Savage, native of Sierra 
Leone, whom on September 24th, I engaged for 
dB30 per year, the natives paying much of the sum 
in advance. 

On December 8, 1870, we gave Joseph W^son 
three months* notice to leave for causes which need 
not be mentioned here. At the end of that time 
he left, and Nathaniel S. M, Crooke, of Sierra Leone, 
was engaged in his place. We now paid each 
of these teachers MO yearly, and they served the 
school excellently. Both were members of my 
Tuesday night class. 
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On two afternoons weekly, Mrs. Roe taught the 
girls and young women how to sew, mark, and make 
garments.' About twenty or thirty of these girls 
used to walk in regular procession from the school 
to the mission house, and there sit round their 
teacher on the verandah, or beneath the cool shade 
of a bread fruit tree. This class made the first 
three shirts or garments for three Fernandian kings, 
which' was the beginning of the use of proper cloth- 
ing among the nude tribes. It also made twenty- 
four frocks. for Captain Walker's native school at 
Old Calabar. While these children were sewing, 
they were also learning to sing some of our sweetest 
hymns ; and the orange and palm trees resounded 
with their merry laughs and songs of praise. 

On January 2, 1872, the scholars were publicly 
examined in reading, writing, English grammar, 
arithmetic, geography, history, and the scriptures. 
Several European traders were present and ex- 
pressed great admiration at the progress and know- 
ledge of the scholars. And, as a proof of this, 
John Holt, Esq., formerly of Burton Stather, Lin- 
colnshire, and now of Fernando Po, presented the 
children with three tins of Huntley and Palmer's 
Beading Biscuits, and twelve bottles of English 
sweets. You would have laughed as heartly as we did, 
had you beheld these dear black children scrambling 
in the grass for the precious sweets and biscuits, 
then raising their arms and voices in the happiest 
and merriest glee. 

In the cool of the afternoon, we pitched stumps, 
formed sides, and had a game at cricket. This was 
one of my boyish pleasures which I can still enjoy: 
In our cold native country the game is strengthening 
and healthy, but we found even the cool of Fernando 
Po far too hot for it. 
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The day-school had now beeome qnite popular, 
and was praised by both natives and strangers, bat 
the Jesuits eyed it very jealously. Tbere was no 
school but ours in all the country, and the children 
were learning the English language more quickly 
than the Spanish, which vexed the priests and 
governors who were from Spain. 

On January 9., 1872, the Spanish Goyemor, 
Antonio de Vivar y Gazzino, proclaimed to the 
town of Santa Isabel that all children not dependent 
on their labour must attend a Spanish day-school, 
from 9 to 12 a.m. and from 2 to 5 p.m., or the parents 
be fined or imprisoned. This fell on the people 
like the sound of war, and the town was greatly 
excited and angry. Stalwart blacks clenched their 
hard fists, and asked, " What good have the 
Spaniards ever done us ? Did they not first steal 
and enslave the children of this land, till they were 
driven into the sea ? Have not the English made 
us free and given us our first schools ? Why then 
should we be compelled to change T * Many said they 
would rather go. to prison than take their children 
from the English Protestant to the Spanish Roman 
Catholic school. Others were able and willing to 
do even much more than these, but we exhorted 
them to be quiet and calmly wait for a peaceful 
settlement of the matter. 

Our school was continued open, and the children 
crowded to it as usual. On the 10th the governor's 
interpreter and two coloured policemen entered the 
school and read an unsigned paper demanding the 
books which contained the names of the scholars. 
Knowing this was designed to aid in persecuting 
the parents, we refused the demand, and said that 
if they took them, it would be under our strong 
protest. They left without the books and reported 
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to the governor, and Mr. Bomett, Mr. Maylott, and 
I went to the Spanish Judge, Anselmo Gazulla, and 
Jdndly asked him to tell us the Spanish law on public 
education. He replied that he could not tell us. 
We stated that we wished to obey the law, but did 
not know it, and that the Spanish language should 
be taught in our school, which was, in fact, being 
done this same day. 

Soon after we reached home, we were all sum- 
moned before the judge and questioned about re- 
fusing to deliver up the school books, which we 
fully admitted having done. At the same time the 
. native teachers were taken before the governor and 
threatened with banishment if they opened our 
school again. 

On the 11th, we were all taken again before the 
judge, who asked whether the responsibility of this 
case rested chiefly upon Mr. Burnett, or upon 
the other Missionaries also. We each replied that 
we were every one equally responsible. 

In the afternoon, several Spaniards brought a 
document signed by the governor, and stating we 
were each fined a hundred dollars, being £20 16s. 
8d. We replied that as we had not been charged 
with breaking a law, and knew not of having broken 
any law, we could not pay a fine, however large or 
small. 

On the 12th, we were again summoned before the 
judge, but before going, Mr. Burnett, Mr. Maylott, 
and I covenanted together '* That as we had not 
broken any known law, had not been charged with 
a definite crime, and had not as yet been permitted 
a fair trial, we would not pay a fine, nor sign a 
document on the subject, nor answer many ques- 
tions till we had a proper trial.*' Arriving at the 
€Ourt, the judge said that the governor now waited 

E 
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to hear if we would pay the fine,, and tbere were 
three Spaniarda present to witness onr answer. We- 
each replied that we conld not possibly pay the fine 
till we were proved guilty of a crime. 

B. W. B. — ** Ciui this case be postponed till* we 
get legal advice ?'^ 

Judge. — ^* No, it must be settled to-day." 

D. T. M. — '' The British Consul i& expected here 
daily, can we consult him before we decide ? " 

Judge. — '< The governor condemns you to pay a 
hundred dollars each. Yon muet decide now. If 
you do not now promise to pay, yoa will be banished 
from the country by the first vessel leaving here." 

H. B.-^*^ Is it Spanish law to thus co^odemn ua 
before we are properly tried ? ** 

Judge. — ^** Yes, it is if the governor says sa." ' 

H. B.-*«^' Then we protest agaisst Hm as being 
vety bad, and i^ppeal to the British authorities^ 
w^se Bmbjeois we are." 

Judge. — '< Personally I wish you well, but ean do 
nothing contrary to the governor's commands. You 
had better see tilie governor for youiselves.'' 

We were taken to the governor, and he received 
us most politely, shook our hands, anid desired us 
to be seated in his reception room. Yet his eyes 
and mouth were set like a tiger pouncing on his 
prey. We asked him to delay the case a few days, 
tin Captain D. Hopkins, the Acting British. Consul, 
arrived. He replied, that Charles Livingstone was 
our consul, and was now retumad to England, 
and that Captain Hopkins was nobody in this case. 
This pleased us, for we saw that when Captain 
Hopkins knew that the governor had totally ignored 
his official position, his infiuence would be aioronger 
on our side. We asked the governor to define tiie 
cause of our being fined and condemned* He re- 
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plied that we had violated his authority hy pTot^st* 
ing against the books being taken at his command. 
We assured him there was no proof that the books 
were demanded by his authority, as the paper the 
policeman brought was not signed.. At this the 
govemer shook his shoulders and looked' caught. 
But he shortly rallied, and said that we could have 
no more trial, and that if we did not now promise 
to pay, we must be banished by the first vessel 
leaving here, which might be on the morrow. This 
wound us up to a climax, and we most firmly re- 
plied, '* Then. we accept th6 banishment, and appeal 
to. the governments at London and' Madrid." The 
governor seemed considerably excited'; and we 
bowed and left him to digest the threat of an 
appeal. 

Before entering/the judge's court-again, Mr. Bur- 
nett" requested: us* to reconsider: our ddcifiion. . Hq 
pleaded that our banishment* migl^ d&mage the 
Mission, and' thiat it 'would be mora expedient to 
pay the fine, and then, try to get it' returned to us. 
I replied, that with me it was a matter of .conscience, 
and though ^ome in England might blame ma f6r 
being driven from the Mission for such .a reason, .1 
coTdd not pay oveu a farthing, but with a clear oon- 
scionsness of rights I<would baar alLtHe resuHs.. I 
also said that* if we submitted' to injustice, how 
cDuld our weak^ native flock stand- against the 
8paniardd^?' H6w could' our future Missionaries 
stand' i^' And that if we couBented: to-day^ to pay-a 
hundred dollarsf or. nothing, a thousand may be d^- 
maiided to-morrow ; therefore I! dare not submit. 
]il&;.Mayli6it said'he had' most' to lose by banish- 
ment, as 'St:, Burnett and I had ialreadjr had 'nearly 
two years^ successf&l labour here; while he was 
recently entered on Ms work^; b\it that he 
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could not possibly sacrifice his rights for ex- 
pediency, and therefore should continue firm to 
the end. 

We then entered the court to give onr final de- 
cision, and receive the judge's last words. Mr. 
Burnett, for the Mission's sake, told the judge he 
would pay the fine and then try to get it returned. 
A chuckle of pleasure and triumph pi^ssed from 
Spaniard to Spaniard, and *'mucho bueno"was 
exchanged from one money-loving authority to 
another. But a change came o'er the scene, when 
Mr. Maylott and I firmly stated we should not pay, 
but rather endure whatever they might do. Then 
Mr. Burnett was to remain in the country, and Mr. 
Maylott and I were to be banished, probably on the 
morrow. 

Then I b^gan thinking of my dear, fever-sick 
wife, and also how our Ebglish Churches might 
' praise Mr. Burnett's liberality and heroism, and 
possibly condemn our own selfishness and lack of 
love to the Mission ; but the pure light of Heaven 
seemed to rest upon my soul, and gave me calm, and 
peace, and joy. 

Who is that personage in fine gilt uniform hurry- 
ing towards the court ? It is the governor's secre- 
tary, holding a large white paper in his hand, and 
almost out of breath. People make way, and he 
passes straight to the judge, and gives him the 
paper. The judge reads to himself, and then de- 
clares aloud — ah I what ? What would you guess ? 
It was this ; that the governor had reconsidered 
the case, and believed that much of the matter com- 
plained of arose from the Missionaries not perfectly 
knowing the Spanish language, and his not perfectly 
knowing the English language, and that he would 
withdraw the fine and banishment, if the Mission- 
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aries would promise to uphold his just authority in 
the country. 

Of course we promised to uphold his just autho- 
rity ; and then we all smiled, and heartily shook 
hands all round the Court, none being merrier than 
the noble judge, Anselmo GazuUa, though I confess 
I had to hold my breath and sides to save me from 
bursting out into the loudest laughter. 

The governor had written the settlement of the 
ease immediately after we boldly asserted our deter- 
mination to not pay, but to appeal to London and 
Madrid. That appeal frightened him. But had he 
known that one was going to pay the fine, he would 
have first pocketed the gold, and then have written 
a settlement, for most people said the Spaniards 
were in great need of cash, and one in court had 
declared that a hundred dollars was nothing to an 
Englishman. 

On the 15th, the British man-of-war Bittern 
brought Acting- Consul Hopkins. As usual, he 
visited our house soon after landing, and then went 
to the governor and reproved him for what he had 
done to us. And in reference to his consular 
authority, which the governor had ignored, he 
poilited him to the British man-of-war, and declared 
that was his home and authority, and he was pre- 
pared to obey his orders in defence of ill-used British 
subjects. 

With the Consul's advice, we opened the school 
from 7 to 8 am., and 6 to 7 p.m., till we should 
obtain the Spanish law on the subject. On the 
16th, at 7 a.m., we met sixty-one scholars in the 
school, and besides the ordinary lessons, the Spanish 
language was taught. 

The members of the Church and the scholars 
behaved excellently ; and Acting-Consul D. Hopkins 
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deeerves iha thanks of oorZion. Bat ike gceatest 
praise is due to onr ever-present God ; * £or JSis own 
right arm.haih gotten Him the victory ! 

A EnTQipean torader at Fernando Po .Assnired me 
thai he confidently knew that a prominent Jesuit 
pnest had laid the above plot in order to destroy 
onr te&ching, and obtain onr banishment. And, 
strange to tell, that same priest died daring the 
meek trial, and was boried the very hoar that we 
left the jndge with joy. ** Verily, the Judge of all 
ike eariii will do right ! " 

The Day-School bads have had a severe winter's 
teeting, bat still live, and prodace beaatifal blossom 
and .rich froit. Abont 70 are still in the garden 
school, and promise well. 

" His purposes will i-ipen fast, 
Unfolding every hour ; 
The bnd may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower." — Cotrper, 
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BASILE AND BAKAPA. 

^' Not sedentary all ; there are who roam 

To scatter seeds of life on barbarous shores." 

Wordsivorth, 

During our first journey into the interior, we 
tried hard to find the native town of Basile, but 
failed. Afterwards we strongly urged other at- 
tempts to be made, but had again to suffer keen 
disappointment. At last, weak as we were, we 
could no longer endure the fact of a large heathen 
town being within not many miles of our house, 
and the people never hearing a word about Christ 
and heaven, so that on May 27, 1871, William 
N. Barleycorn and Nathaniel S. M. Crooke, two 
faithful mission assistants, bravely started with 
me to Basile. The Mission Kruman — Friday — ac- 
companied us with food and travelling essentials. 

In climbing the mountain we met groups of 
matives, to whom we preached a few gospel truths. 
Most of them thanked us, but one painted sister of 
the forest answered sharply that she was not bad, 
but good, and should never go to a bad place. 

At the Banapa crossing, where the left side 
road leads to Bassupu, and the right side road leads 
to Spanish Basile, we turned to the right, and 
After ascending higher up the mountain, we 
turned from the regular path, and entered the 
thicker forest to the left. Soon we crossed a 
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beautiful stream flowing N.E. ; then we heard a 
cock crowing in . the perfect language of British 
cocks, which made me feel nearer home than I 
really was, and which seemed to say, *' Come this 
way, for the town is here." We followed the 
crowing, and disturbed parrots and squirrels in 
their shady boughs, and entered the cleared ground 
called kissOf where the wild natives meet to drink 
and dance, and mimic savage wars. 

Soon we entered Basile, which appeared divided 
into two parts, the higher and the lower, both 
of which we visited. The houses were in a most 
wretched state, being not half such good buildings 
as common English village pig-styes. Shaggy goats 
stared at us, as if questioning our right to approach ; 
and a native female rushed from hut to hut, and oc- 
casionally turned towards us a horrid glance. We 
shouted after her, ** hi podi," but on she went. 
Soon there were other frightened natives in sight, 
to whom I called "kohudi !** which means, "Ilove 
you." They seemed to be wondering whether a 
man or a ghost spoke to them, and whether it were 
possible for a white man to love them ? Had not 
white men formerly shot them down and chained 
the young and fair as slaves ? Whoever before 
saw a peaceful white man in their private forest 
retreats ? Approaching nearer, I told them I was 
an Englishman, at which magic utterance their fears 
fled, their faces smiled, and their hands were 
offered in friendship. At that moment I was safe 
and welcome. 

William interpreted while I preached on God and 
Jesus Christ, but the people replied that they knew 
nothing about God. I read to theln a little in 
Fe nandian ; and they asked, '^ To what place do the 
wicked dead go?" We answered that they were 
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driven into a bottomless pit called hell. We also 
told them of heaven. 

Some of the women had their foreheads covered 
with thick clay, the upper lips and cheeks painted 
yellow, and their bodies daubed with oil and soil. 

The only signs of civilisation we saw in the town 
consisted of several small pieces of cloth around 
the people's loins, rude knives tied to their left arms, 
a few beads hung round their necks, and several 
flint and steel guns. But this visit threw a little 
gospel seed into their spiritual desert, which, as the 
first attempt of our Mission here, may open the 
way for more to be done ; and we doubt not that 
with the blessing of God it will bear fruit. 

In returning we followed the wrong path, and 
after a long march, found ourselves in the midst of 
very high grass with no way out but the one by 
which we entered. The pocket compass given me 
by Squire Wyman, of Dassells, was iBxamined, and 
proved we were in a straight direction for Santa 
Isabel, but, as the grass contained large and deadly 
serpents, we returned and followed a well-trodden 
path, which was safer though further round. 

By the time we reached the foot of the mountain, 
we were tired and hungry ; so we rested, made a 
fire, boiled coffee, and had a merry meal near the . 
silvery stream in Holmesdale. 

On Wednesday, December the 20fch, 1871, we 
made the second visit of our Mission to native 
Basile. Peter Bull as guide and interpreter, and 
Kruboy Tom, were my trusty and beloved com- 
panions. 

When entering the town, one of the first things 
we saw was a lady barber shaving the head of a 
youth; and, in visiting from house to house, we 
saw for the first time in a forest town — a looking 
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|[lass. You need nat be informed that ibis wander- 
fed mirror had to do duty for all Basile. 

An old man sat and conversed vfikh. ns as we 
-evened to him John iii. 16. The fitory of God 
loving the world astonished him. 

I asked to be taken to the king, but was informed 
that could not be till a message had informed him of 
our arrival. So a message was sent. 

We asked the old man, *' Who makes all these 
trees and fruits grow ? " He replied that Bupe did, 
and that at the planting and reaping of yams, the 
people go to a man at Bobola who worships Bupe. 
We said the true God had sent us to them. 

The people came rather too near, feeling my pale 
face and pulling my beard, and saying I was a great 
man, with m«iny other things which I had better not 
tell you. 

King Bakate came to the scene. He was a little 
over the average height, stout, and had % sprinlding 
of grey hair on his upper lip and chin. Itis recep- 
tion dxess consisted of a small rush hat, a plain 
string round his neck, a polished knife tied round 
his left arm, and as much cloth as is jubq^ to a 
Femandian. His perceptive and reflective brain 
was above the average size and weight, and if 
educated, his large causality would create new plans, 
comprehensive reforms, and superior modes of life. 
But, alas ! he was utterly heathen. Hi^ seoretive- 
ness was large, but instead of being controlled by 
high moral powers, it was left alone, and thus led 
to duplicity, double-dealing, and cunning. As he 
took off his little hat and rubbed his head, I saw at 
once what sort of humanity I had to deal with. 

When I questioned the king, he half shut his big 
eyes and held his heavy head forward as if wonder- 
ing whether he should answer or not. Then 
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•Opening the corners of his eyes, he very foxily said 
that he would first hear all I had to say to him 
before he replied to anything. 

J said we w^re oome to teach his .people the 
word of ihe Great God who made all ^ngs, and 
who loves ^1 people.; and that we would first pray 
to him and ask his help. We knelt t>n the ear^ in 
^ont of idle huts, and after I had offtered a short 
simple prayer, Peter prayed in more correct and 
af^rapriate native terms, intonation, and simplicity. 
We .both felt that God was with us to bear and 
ssve. 

The text was " Whtan therefore ye igxrorantly 
woisbip, him declare I unto you " (Acts xvii. :28). 
I^thoQ used their native ideas on^ape, and preached 
to them G^d and Jemis. I next appealed to the 
kiitg'B selfisbiifiss and ambition, and iold him how 
this -same Gospel had lifted Britain from her former 
heathenism to her present greatness and glory, and 
that it aoold to a certain extent do the same for his 
tribe and country. I then -showed to tthe ^ing and 
hk .people my watch and compass, and said that if 
isbBj would serve our God and learn our books, 
their children might some day make such ^things, 
flmd have far better houses, garments, food, and 
other things than they now have. 

By .this time King Bakate's eyes and moul^ were 
wide open, and a longing smile sat on his face. As 
I finished speaking, he said, — '* De word be very 
geod, and. me be very glad. But it be all same as 
we eat one day and belly be foil, but ^de next day 
we'l>e hungry. 3o with dis word ; few days come, 
we forget and want to hear again.'* My weak- 
ness prevented me £com making, personal promises 
to come much more, and I -daire ie^ promise for 
others. 
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Banapa. 

The fij-st visit of onr Mission to this town was on 
Wednesday, December 20tb9 1871, being the same 
day as that of my second visit to Basile. The same 
party, Peter Bull, Kruboy Tom, and I, went. 

Banapa is about the same height up Clarence 
Mountain as are Bassapa and Basile, and is not far 
from the latter town. 

On entering the town, the children fled in fright. 
We were taken to the chief, whom they called King 
Boloko. He was a young man, and wore a tiara of 
pretty beads around his brow ; this being the only 
semblance of a crown, save the rush hats, which I 
ever saw a Bubi king wear. He sat upon plain 
boards which were laid on the earth in his little 
rude hut, and he gave us a hearty welcome. Around 
him were sitting several girls, proCably what he 
called his women, and what we may call his wives. 
Their dress, and that of all others we saw in Bankpa, 
was the same as that of Femandians before men- 
tioned, and which modesty whispers we had better 
not often detail. Their houses, &c., were the same 
as in other towns. 

When the king was told I was English, and had 
brought his people good word, he expressed great 
pleasure. While the people were gathering together 
to hear the stranger, Tom filled the coffee pot, which 
he put on the king's fire, and opened a tin of sardines. 
Boloko gave us some yam to eat with the sardines, 
so that we soon had a very enjoyable meaL 

Being near Christmas, the service was opened by 
sbging,— 

" While shepherds watched their flocks by night, 
Ail seated on the ground ; 
The angel of the Lord came down, 
And glory shone around." 
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And as the young people were frightened at us and 
fled, the second verse was very appropriate, — 

" Fear not, said ho (for mighty dread 
Had seized their troubled mind), 
Glad tidings of great joy I bring, 
To yon and all mankind. ** 

Then the text, Lnke ii. 10, was announced, followed 
by a short sermon on the coming of Jesus, the pur- 
poses of His coming, and how all people should 
repent and pray, and serve Him. 

The king said that Eupe belongs to all people, 
makes fruits grow, and *' grumbles at top,'* — mean- 
ing thunder ; which reminded me of other Africans 
who had tried to explain the character of their God 
to me by making a noise like thunder and looking 
up. He also said that Eupe sometimes speaks to 
men, but they never saw him, and cannot tell where 
he lives. I tried to teach him <* the only true God 
and Jesus Christ whom He hath sent;" and the 
king thanked me with many a hearty '' Poto, poto," 
and begged ns to come again. 

We sang the last verse of the above hymn, and I 
and Peter prayed. During these prayers, instead 
of the people responding with the Amen, as in 
England, they often exclaimed ''Poto," which 
means " Thanks.''* 

When leaving the town, the king presented me 
with a fowl, and again begged us to come again. I 
gave him a larger cloth for his waist, and a string of 
beads for his neck. 

While descending the mountain, my feet slipped, 
and I almost fell to the earth. Eruboy Tom 
hastened to me, and offered his staff, saying, 
** Massa, ground want to fall you ; here take stick." 
After I accepted his kind offer and thanked him, he 
said, '' Bubi road Ho good : it make plenty foot 
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sick." Peter being a Ferhandian, felt Tom*s remarks 
as a reproach on his dear native country, and replied, 
** No, no ; all' roads are fit for man's foot. Babi 
no wears shoes^ and these roads fit. Suppose you 
do God- work, yonr foot no siok. Look at Massa, he 
coma from far country^ on big sea ;- ship go np,.Bfaip 
go down; men almost die, but. he come, to look 
Africa and teach we. He no say road be bad and 
foot sick/* 

Wd arrived home in the- evening, and after a 
plnnge in a oool bath, and a good rou^ mbbing, 
the fatigue of the monntain cHmbing was loBt» bnt. 
the pleafiore and profit still remain. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

SEASONS AND CLIMATE ; WITH CAUSE AND CUBE QF 

SICKNESS. 

" This jail and pest-honse of nature, this plague-spot of the- 
universe . . . Africa, has its martyrology. Here, indeed, 
our flags do but seem to wave over sepulchres. Here, the 
victory of the white, man is an elegy." — ^W.W. Bgade, in 
SoiJage Africa* 

- **^ Duties are ours ; events are God's. None but a Mission- 
ary knows his sorrows or joys." — Missionaby John Htfirr. 

"Have not I commanded thee ? Be strong and of a good 
oeurage ; be not afraid, neither be tiiou dismayed, for the 
I/oid&y God is with tbejB, whithersoever thou goeat"~->IiiaB^ 
(Josh, i; 9). 

" Whosoever will save his life shall lose it ; but. whosoever 
shall lose his life for my sake and the Gospel's the same shall 
save it." — Jesus Chbist (Max-k viii..36)^ 

While many parts of north,. sou£h»,and: interior 
Africa, are healthier than Britain,, the; westb has 
jastly heen named the whxts man's a&AyE, Yea, 
by the most experienced authorities it. is considered 
the deadliest cUmate in all the world. Bat what 
nmkeB'.it so ? No single, thing i8> the causey bnt 
rati^er a comiUnation of intense. Tieat^ abundant nwis- 
ture, and rankvegetntioiK Bemove any one of these 
three) and you at once sa^e all West; Africa*. 

The sun cannot be remaved, and need not bci for he 
is one of the world's best friends.. For though his 
face is hot,, and hift darts straight^ we can hide from 
his fieroeness,. and esaape. Theiiain and the dctw 
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cannot be stopped, thonghwe fally believe they may 
be modified by changes on the earth's surface ; but 
the water may be so governed as to flow in proper 
channels rather than be idle, as at present, and stink 
in valleys and pools. The vegetation need not be 
all uprooted, for it is often most beautiful and 
valuable, but it may be controlled,. so that the bad 
be destroyed, the good preserved, and the land kept 
clear. 

Great is the work to be done, only few are will- 
ing to do it, but it daily progresses. Missionary and 
merchant, as they cut the bush and build their huts ; 
as they make their gardens and plant them ; and as 
they teach the natives to do the same, are convert- 
ing the earth from the error of its way, and bringing 
it back to purity, beauty, and safety. 

Fernando Po is as hot as most parts of Africa, if 
not hotter. Persons came from Gaboon on the 
Equator to Santa Isabel for a change of climate, 
and assured me that they felt the heat more intense at 
the latter than the former place. The mountains 
of Fernando Po may cause this, as they exclude the 
winds, and in the valleys the rays of the vertical sun 
descend, converging to a focus. 

On December 29, 1869, at 8 am. in the chamber 
where I slept in England,'my thermometer registered 
below 82^, and in less than three months after, on 
March 22nd, at Fernando Po, it marked 87^ in the 
shade. Was not that change enough ? On May 
12, 1871, at 9 a.m., the thermometer was 97"* in 
the shade, and on the 20th of the same month, at 
9.80 a.m. in the sun it was 122°. These are the 
highest degrees of temperature I recorded, and are 
a little singular, as May is in the wet and cool 
season. The coolest day I recorded at Santa Isabel 
was August 19, 1871, when at 10.80 a.m. it was as 
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low as 72° in the shade, being four degrees below 
what is known as British summer heat. Bat the 
change was so great to ns that we ventnred to make 
a fire in the house, a luxury which we had on only 
two or three days in the year. And as the kettle 
sang, the bread was toasted, and we sang « Home, 
sweet home 1 '' Fernando Po seemed much nearer 
England than it really was. 

The dry and wet seasons are less distinctly 
separated at Fernando Po than in most parts of 
West Africa ; this is probably through nearness to 
the equator, and to the influence of the surrounding 
mountains. Yet, we consider the rainy season to 
begin about March, and continue tiU November; 
and the dry season to begin about the end of 
November and continue till about March. 

The following carefully prepared table of observa- 
tions I made during our first full year there ; and as 
it aided our plans and work during the second year, 
it may also help others who in future travel or reside 
there. The figures show the number of days on 
which the following state of weather occurred : — 

FEBNAMDO PO WEATHEB TABLE. 

1870. Bain. Lightning. Thtmder. Tornadoes. 

April 17 17 14 3 

May 26 16 16 6 

June 18 1 10 1 

July 18 10 

August 21 2 3 2 

September 23 3 4 2 

October 22 16 13 2 

November 16 16 18 5 

December 6 10 9 1 

1871. 

January 7 6 9 1 

February 9 5 8 

March 14 12 13 6 

Total of days in a") ~ ~ Tj^ ^ 

complete year, j 

L 
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Abo«t DM6iiflMr irtke lieMon of <^ smok^a/' whdii 
a ihME haae IcAuis tlie «taio>spli6rd, and dbseards 
olijeds on wa loid knd. 

Dmiog the dry seeson, veneering curls and peels 
off your fornitiirey and dnring the wet season yotii: 
cloliies and books go mouldy and rot. 

In clear nights de'ws are yeiy heavy, and passing 
throngh impure atmospheie, are themselves impure. 
Des Marches asserts that dews have been observed 
to produce small insects, resembling lizards, toads, 
and serpents. 

Paul B. du Chaillu preferred travelling in Africa 
dnring the wet season, but H. M. Stanley preferred 
the dry, and my experience is in favour of the 
latter. Mungo Park wrote, *' The rain had not com- 
menced three minutes before many of the soldiers 
were affected with vomiting ; otiiers fell asleep, and 
seemed as if into:sicated. I felt a strong inclination 
to fideep during the storm, and as soon as it was 
over, I fell airieep on the wet ground, although I used 
every exertion to keep awake. Twelve of the soldiers 
were ill the next day." 

We. have observed tiiat the heaviest rains and 
most powerfol winds follow the course of the sun, 
rushing like chariots of war in the same way as 
that in which he goes, and most destructive where 
be is vertical. Thus, when the sun is passing from 
the south to the north, and is just overhead at 
Fernando Po, about April 8th, the stoftns and 
tornadoes rush upon us from the south and south- 
cast. Again, when he is returning from the north 
to the south, and is vertical about September 22nd9 
the tempests rush upon us from the north and west. 

The tornado is coming. The air is dry and 
F.uliry. We breathe with difficidty, and feel op- 
pressed, and going, outside the house, We find no 
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tfhaifige. Hark 1 the t>rdmary bi^dze is quiet, and 
every tree and leaf is stiU. Look yonder! dark 
elonds are rii^g above the horizon, and blackening 
AS they monnt. Look again ! a white eroh is rising 
in the black clouds jnst over the horizon, and, 
though beaittifal to look upon, it is the horrid matrix 
•of the storm. Haste ! msUie all preparation, for the 
tornado is coming ! Call the people into the house, 
And don't forget the goat, the parrot, and the 
tnoi^ey. Shut yonr doors and windows, and 
strongly bolt those facing the storm. Button your 
coat to the throat, tie your cap under your chin, 
itnd come with me to the cleared ground, to behold 
ft fiercer battle and grander scene than Sedan. Look I 
from yon white arch in the clouds the wind is 
coming ; gently at first, for nature cannot yet endure 
its full force. See ! the trees are swaying to and 
fro as if struggling to take faster hold on the earth. 
Hark ! Goethe's Faust is correct, for 

" The wild winds whizz, and hoWl, and moan," 

the lightning flashes like c^estial glory in a rage ; 
the thunder, as the harsher voice of Deity, startles 
And .rolls before and above ; and the windows of 
heaven are opening, 

" Till, in the furious elemental war , 
DisBoW*d, the whole precipitated mass, 
Unbroken floods aad solid torrents pours." 

We had been at Fernando Po a month, when on 
March 22nd, 1870, at eleven o'clock ti night, we 
were aroused from slumber by our dwelling, which 
«tood on posts, rocking to and fro like a en^le, and 
its wooden sides creaking aaid cracking «gain like 
«ld Chilwell ghost house. 

l^e lightning and thundei* were &wful ; the rain 
poured down in torrents ; and the rushing wind threat- 
ened to dash open the wooden windows and doors. 

li 2 
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Haikl wliatacndi! Wbai can it be ? Shall 
we harry <mt f If so, wa enter tbe tempest and 
black Afnom daikness, fit only by the vivid light- 
ningf s 0are. Shall we lemain indoors ? If so, 
perhaps the roof may be on our heads the next 
minute. Hark ! there goes another crash ! for the 
storm has carried away a wooden window, and the 
lightning's flash shows that it is carefully resting 
by the side of a garden tree. 

Now the tornado is rushing into the house, and 
smashing into a hundred pieces my large phreno- 
logical bust, and other EngMsh articles that recently 
adorned a side table. ^ And, finer than all romance, 
the Bev. B. W. Bnmett and I, thinly clad in oxa night 
dresses, and having lighted lanterns in onr hands, 
were labonring in the wind and rain, to- keep out the 
storm, and save what remained from a total wreck. 

When we had done all we conld, and had com- 
mitted ourselves in prayer to our heavenly Father's 
care, Mrs. Boe smiled and sang, 

" Now let the tornado roar, 

It will the sooner be o'er : 
Well weather the blast, and land at last, 

Safe on Old England's shore ! " • 

The tempest continued only two hours. The 
next morning Mr. Burnett and I replaced the old 
wooden window, strengthened the weak parts of 
the house, and restored the outside fences. But 
the wetting and exertion of the previous night pro- 
duced my first slight attack of African fever. 

We had another tornado in three days after, and 
another in two more days, breaking two windows, 
tearing off part of the roof, and saturating with 
rain the house, floor, and the beds. Such were some 
of our African home scenes. 

The tornado purifies and cools the air, so that 
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as soon as it is past we throw wide open the doors 
and windows, and feel a most refreshing change. 

Fever is the European's most common and most 
powerfiil enemy in all West Africa. It is cansed by 
exposure to the sun, by mental and physical over- 
work, trouble of mind, intemperance in living, and 
breathing the malaria or miasma of the swampy and 
uncultivated districts. I have seen white men 
smitten with it by each of these causes, and cannot 
say which in the list is most common or most 
dangerous. 

The noon sun may be avoided by open air work 
and travelling being done before and after the 
strongest heat. Mental and physical labour may be 
wisely regulated. Intemperance can be, and ought 
to be, escaped. An^ much of the bad effects of 
malaria may be prevented by avoiding the swamps 
after sunset, and breathing through the nose so as 
to give the air a circuitous and modifying passage 
before it reaches the lungs, rather than breathing 
through the mouth, which sends the damp and 
impure air direct to the tender and susceptible 
organs. But, these things are much easier written 
here than performed in West Africa. Still, the 
record may do some little service. 

Malaria is caused by the sun's action on moist 
decayed vegetable and animal refuse. The air 
becomes charged with small invisible particles of 
poison, from which it is utterly impossible to 
entirely escape till the land be cleared and the 
stagnant water be made to flow. 

In 1862, out of 276 Spaniards and Britishers at 
Fernando Po, ninety-six died of yellow fever in six 
weeks. The same malady was also prevalent in 
1867, being worst in November and December. 

On Sunday, April the 24th, 1870, 1 stood on the 
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Toraadaby watching a boat contaiiung a white xnao. 
and several blaokB sailing from ti^ south and 
appBoaching from around Point William. From ^e 
boat the natives carried bundles and boxes on their 
heads, and the white man walked in front, coming 
straight for onr house. As he came nearer, I saw 
by his black coat and white necktie that he was a' 
Clergyman or Missionary. On his left arm lay a< 
delicate white infant, and in his right hand was a 
milk bottle with india-rubber tube. I at once read 
distress and mourning. My heart beat faster as I 
said to myself, ** There is the husband and father^ 
and there is the child, but where is the wife and 
mother?" I met him and offered my hand, which 
he grasped, and faintly asked, " Is this a Mission 
house ?^' As I replied, '^Yes, come in and be 
welcome,'' be sighed relief, and entered. 

Mrs. Boe and Mrs. Burnett took his child and 
attended to its wants, and after all had taken 
refreshment, the stranger told us his sad tale. 

He was the Bev. J. Menaul, of the American 
Presbyterian Mission at Corisco, where he and bin 
wife were recently preaching to the heathen. Less 
than three months ago she was coi^fined of this 
child, and in a fortnight after she died. Then he 
was prostrated by fever, and there was no other 
white person in the country. How his child lived, 
or how he at all recovered, he scarcely knew, except 
that God saved them. So he and the child, and 
these natives got into a boat and came to us at 
Fernando Po. After about a fortnight's stay, which 
was profitable to us, he shipped for England, and 
has since become a Missionary to the North 
American Indians. 

My second fever was on Good Friday^ April the 
15th, 1670. Mj blood was heated, my limbs felt 
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Iteavy and wearied, my eyes were diffienli Id keep^ 
open, my stomach refoied meals, and my head was 
aohingi The aeoct dayl wa» onieh i«lieyed, hvA on 
the Sahbaih was woise agam, and had to abruptly 
leave my class in &e sohool and thiow myself on- 
the bed. Mrs. Boa was also ill, so we bo^ lay 
suffering in the same room. 

la the evening the oongregation met in the boase) 
and it wa»my tarn to preach. Mr, Btimett kindly 
began the serrice, while several aroand the bed 
niiged me not to move. 

While the native voices were sweetly* singing the 
saoond hymn, in spite of fer^, pain, and entreaties, 
I arose, dressed, prayed, went to l^e preaebio^ 
desk, and took chaise of the service ! I told' tho 
congregation tibiat I had left home, friends, and 
country, and come to Africa for no other paxpose 
than' to pseaeh the Gospel, and if I did not preaob, 
that pnrpose would be defeated, and that I would' 
rather die that evening l^ban live wil^oni preaching. 

It being Easter, my text was Matt; xxviii. 6 ; an<l 
I preached with more earnestness, liberty, and 
pleasure than nsnal. At the close of the service T 
had no pain, and had even forgotten the fever, till 
several told me how ill I looked. While grasping 
the hand of my English friend, Mr. W. Jones, he 
let it fall as he said, " Why, your hand is hot with 
fever 1" And soon he kindly fetched some medi- 
cine. Bnt the fever was broken, for the exertion 
of preachii^ opened the pores of my dried skin^ 
and the fevvr escaped inthe perspiration. 

I simply state the above fact — that of preaching 
wiken so ill of fever, — bnt cannot oommend it. As 
I had nevermisBed apreaehisg appointment ihrongh 
sieknem sihoe I began the blessed work befbre sis- 
teen years of age, tbe thought of such imprisonment 
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in {he midBt of nnBaved Africans horrified me. If 
I oonld not preach I desired not to live, forgetting 
for the time, that temporary qniet might enable me 
to preach all the more in the fatnre. Possibly the 
action of the fever on the mind had something to 
do with the case. 

On Monday, Mrs. Boe and I were both much 
better, bat were worse on Taesday, and my fever 
was attended with dyeentery. Feeling acnte inter- 
nal pains, and being jedraid of my wife seeing me 
writhe in agony, I hastened to a small room at the 
far end of ihe house, but at once fell heavily to the 
floor. Soon several were round me, but the pain 
was so intense that in bitterness of soul I cried, 
" OA, why do I live?^' About twenty drops of 
chlorod3aie and several tea-spoons full of brandy 
soon brought relief. 

On Wednesday I was much better ; on Thursday, 
had more pain and ague; but took my ordinary 
work the following Sabbath, and daily progressed 
towards recovery. 

Before many weeks from the time of landing, 
Mrs. Burnett was confined, and had considerable 
fever, but it pleased God to restore her. Then her 
little boy Willie was ill in his feet, which caused 
both parents to lose much necessary rest, and on 
June 27th, 1870, Mr. Burnett talked seriously 
about his family returning to England. 

On July 2nd, they went for a change of air to 
Spanish Basile, and wrote to me saying, '< Don't 
work too hard.** In five days they returned not 
much better. 

Mr. Burnett wrote thus to the London Committee 
(we quote from the Missionary Records): — '' I feel 
when well, to love my work, but when I see my 
wife ill, our child suffering, and feel myself feverish 
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I can scarcely suppress the desire to labour in my 
own land, where we were blessed with a fair share 
of good health." 

On August 12th, 1870, Mr. and Mrs. Burnett and 
child embarked in the steamship Benin, and 
Mrs. Boe and I accompanied them to the cabin, 
and there prayed with them and said '< Farewell." 

As we left them and rowed back to the shore, and 
climbed the cliff, our hearts were sad, — ^sad for their 
sakes, because they were leaving the glorious Mission- 
field so very early ; sad for poor Africa's sake, as 
her regeneration might be delayed ; and sad for our 
own saJie, as our labours and danger would be in- 
creased, for we already often felt too weak for what 
we had. And yet we could not in the least oppose 
their return, but calmly trusted that God would 
work all things for good ; and so He did. 

They stayed a month at Old Calabar, ninety 
miles from here, and the Missionaries cured the ill- 
ness of Willie. They embarked in steamship 
Bonny, which on its voyage home called at 
f'emando Po, September 15th. They came on 
shore and passed the night at the Mission House. 
September 16th, 1870, we accompanied them to the 
Bonny, which had started without them, but 
stopped and took them in. 

When they were safe on board, and our boat was 
turning for the shore, Mrs. Burnett kindly shouted 
to us, '^ Take care and avoid the rains," and Mr. 
Burnett kindly exclaimed, '* Be sure and don*t over- 
work yourself." We asked heaven to bless and 
preserve them, and were sorry for their return. 

The Missionary Secretary soon sent me a me- 
morable letter, the following being a part, — 

" I shall immediately look out for a young man 
to send to you. I will lose no time. Meanwhile, 
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m5rd«ar fneikds, trasi in God andt Ismg ytnareoiamge^ 
op.. Tkousands pray for yon. Be a good/ soldlen 
Bear hardship. Die at your post, if' 0^ so willl 
My family join me in affection and pvayeyorfor both 
yon and Elizabeth. May God bless yon and keep 
yon. Very aflfectionately yoors, — Si Astlwv." 

Saoh letters are worizh golden reoozd, for 4ihoagh 
they sometimes made na weep, stieh tears as they 
drew were holy and inspiring ; and our whol» bemg' 
was again offered on l^e altar of work a&d saesifiee. 

Other parts of this book show that the day-sehool 
was commenced, and the first Missionery meeting 
was held dmring this period when we .were alone. 
Thus the Mission lived and prospered; 

On Sieptember 13th, 1870, ows. countiymaH, 
Captain Jonathan, wae reported to he dying of fever* 
in Santa Isabel. I hastened to his house, bat his 
brother John refused me permission to see the 
afflicted man, saying, that if I went ae a Miseionfuy, 
Jonaitfaan would jn?d^e that all hope oi his reeovery 
was gone, and that he might* die as the resuli. X 
saw John's kind meaning, and fally sympathised 
wii^ him, bnt said, ** Where Englishmen are so very 
scarce, how can I endnre for one to die and I not 
see him ? If I cannot go as a Missionary, let me 
go as a fellow countryman, and I will engage not to 
be first in introducing religion." 

I entered the chamber. Jonathan lay pale and 
sadly reduced, in a very bad fever. He knew me, 
smiled, and tried to say how glad he was I had 
come. As I gently took his hand, sympathised 
with him in his affliction, and said I came only as 
a fellow-countryman, he wept, and at onee intro- 
duced religion himself. I turned to his brother 
John, and asked, *' Sball I answer Jonatiian's qnes- 
tions ? ' ^ He fully consented , and after a little eon- 
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versation vft prayed toother.. During prayer L 
felt oonfident Heaven would poreserve the sick maik». 
and when coining away both thanked me, and wished 
me to come agaui. 

Now, thongh the doctors had done all they coold 
for him> and his Mends thought him dying, he be* 
came more cheerful and hopeful, and befiM:e long- 
was reeoTered. Bat did those visits and prayers 
save him ? No 1 but God did ; and may we not 
believe it was in answer to prayer ? 

As a thankofifering, John gave me £15, which in 
two instalments was booked as Missionary income,- 
and recorded in the yearly reports. But he best 
recompensed me by visiting and ministering in my 
afiUction the following year. 

In December 5, 1870, the British steamship i?6<w 
came to Fernando Po, and, the purser being ill, he 
was helped up the cliff to our house, and said thai 
others were sick on board. Soon after, I obtained 
a Spanish doctor, and took him to the Eboe, In 
the saloon the captain lay hot with coast fever, and 
after we had conversed with him, he begged us to 
go '*for'ard"to his chief officer. At once we 
started, jumping over bales of merchandise and 
climbing . palm oil casks, and entered the officer's 
cabin. There he lay, straight on his back, pale in 
face, and his fine eyes set on the top of his little 
room. We spoke to him, but there was no reply 
nor movement. We softly touched him, and the 
sweat on his white brow was cool. The Spanish 
doctor and I looked at each other .as if afraid to 
speak, and then he sighed and said, << Los muertos ! *' 

The sailors who gathered round the cabin door 
said this officer was named Smith, and camo from 
the south of England ; that he had been ill about 
three days, but seemed much better this morning, 
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and ptobaUy died just before we azrived. Oh» 
defttii» thou art eroel I CSooldst thou not have 
waited bat a Httle ? 

After urgmg these sailors to Hye to God, and 
thus prepare for death, they took *ii8 to the bow of 
the ship, where hiy two more £ngliBhmen soffering 
with fever. They had taken no qninine, and the 
doctor ordered them thirty grains each during the 
day, to be taken in three doses -of ten grains each. 
This implied that their case was dangerous. They 
were also to drink lemonade or lime water. After 
the doctor had finished, I spoke to them about 
Jesns Christ, and prayer to God. The sailors re- 
plied, *' Thank yon, sir ; we don't hear anything 
like that in this ship, and we have to work all days 
alike." 

We were next taken to the engineer, and found 
him also in bed ill of fever. The same remedy and 
advice were offered as before. From thence we 
again went to the sick captain, and then rowed 
away from this ship of disease and death. 

My soul was heavy at what I had seen and 
heard, and longed to unburden itself by telling 
another, but as I met Mrs. Boe at the door, before 
I could tell her my sad tale, she said, '' Poor Thom- 
son has died in our shed while you were away 1'* 
Good heavens ! thought I, whoever is left alive? 
Truly this is '' the valley of the shadow of death 1 " 

The next day the Ehoe was ready to leave, home- 
ward bound, but, alas ! she had not men well enough 
to start her off. She left on the following day, and 
for the first time in my African experience I thanked 
God on seeing an English ship and flag leave our 
harbour, for the ocean air would probably restore 
the sick. 

The next week, I saw Mr. Chamberlain, an Eng- 
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lifihman from Liverpool, lying ill on a verandah 
conch. I obtained medical aid, and was often by 
his side ; and he was pleased to talk about religion. 
He was moved to the Spanish hospital, and received 
good medical attention, for in snch cases I often 
fonnd the Spaniards both clever and kind, and 
shonld never fear to trast them when the priests 
had iio hand in the matter. 

Biut early on December 20th he died. The few 
remiaining Englishmen did all they conld ; one got 
his grave dug ; another had his coffin made ; another 
covered the coffin with the British flag ; while the 
only Englishwoman in the country obtained a kind 
of bier, and I read the bnrial service at the grave* 
His body lies about forty yards N.W. of that of our 
own sweet Lizziannie^. 

Eev. B. W. Burnett did not remain long in 
England) and after leaving his wife and child safe 
at home, he unexpectedly arrived back at Fernando 
Po, November 22nd, 1870, and, what is greatly to 
his honour, rather than not return^ he had engaged 
to pay his own passage one way.  

On February 26^ 1871, at breakfast, he fell from 
his chair to the floor as if dying. Feeling greatly 
alarmed, we raised him up, and implored him to say 
what was the matter. But he was speechless, his 
face was pale ; his lips were blue ; his throat 
gurgled, and his mouth foamed. While Mrs. Boe 
hurried for the Spanish doctor, I unfastened the 
clothes about his neck and wrists, and rubbed 
his heart to aid circulation, as I weepingly said, 
** Bichard, do speak," and " Lord help him !'* By 
the time the doctor arrived he was recovering, so 
we put him to bed, and applied mustard plasters to 
the calves of his legs. In the evening he swooned 
away again, but afterwards gradually recovered. 
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In May of the same year he had eon^^etMe 
Jiver and took mnch quinine. When his st0m«<^ 
heeame weak I several times rabbed fifteen graianB 
•of qoinine into his epine, which prodaced donhle 
benefit, f<tf besides ibe action of the medicine, the 
mbbing was of service. The Lord ittised him np, 
imd he again took his fall share of the Migsion 
work. 

In February, 1871, ICrs. Roe had considerable 
fever, and suffered mnch pain, but was mercifuliy 
preserved and restored. • 

Nothing in Africa wfll hasten fever more rapidly 
than mental anxiety and trouble, and these hastened 
my worst attack, which set in on July B, 1871. It 
-came every other day, producing great feebleness, 
loss of appetite, hot and aohing head, and each 
attack was stronger than the preceding. On the 
4th I could not lead my Society class, and Abiuham 
Savage led it for me. On the dth I attended an 
open air service, but had to hasten home, feeling I 
'Could do nothing. On the 6th, the members of &e 
Native Missionary Class came te my chamber, but 
were compelled to return without a meeting. 

On the 9th I was able te conduct a pubUc pray^ 
meeting in the church at half-past six in the mom- 
ing, and to preach in the evening, though continuing 
very unwell. My diary says of this day,** God 
Beems nearer imd kinder than ever. Was greatly 
<eomforted and blest." 

My diary is quite empty for the following wedc, 
I having too much fever to pencil even notes, bilt 
my dear wife kept a mental record which may not 
be given here. Some things ev«n in a Misaionaiy'e 
experience are best bnried never more te rise. 

Oh, how painful it was to be prostrated on a bed 
during the blessed Sabbath, and not even see t^ 
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oongregation I so deeply lov^d ^o 'worship with ! 
But tbis time, nerve was useless ; I could not rise 
and preach. Still they came to tis and bowed and 
wept and prayed. Yes, those beloved African con- 
▼ertis, young and old, would have laid down their 
lives for us. 

On the 17th I was still sinking, when our kind 
English friend, John Holt, visited me. Nearly all 
I said to him was, ** Let me alone. Let me rest.'* 
At which he replied, *' No, we shall not leave you 
alone, or you will soon be dead.'' Mrs. Boe then 
gave me fourteen grains of quinine. 

As Mr. Holt looked out of- the window towards 
the sea, he exclaimed, '< I see two ships in the dis- 
tance, and they are steamers, fori see their smoke." 
fie watched, and again exclaimed, '' They are British 
men-of-war, and probably have doctors on board, 
and are coming straight here." 

I had got below care for either doctors or life, 
and longed only for rest, though it might be but the 
rest of ttu African grave. But God cared for me, 
and had m^re work for me to do, and sent these 
chips and doctors to aid a poor soUtafry Missionary 
dying in a foreign land. Yes, God did it all, for 
this was not a British station, and these large vessels 
3iad no particular purpose in coming, and yet they 
dropped Uieir hv^e anchors as near our house as 
ihey coi:dd come, which was within a stone's throw 
from onr door; and in a few minutes their expe- 
rienced British doctors, one from each shi^, were 
%y my side. 

" How long has he had fever, and what has he 
taken for it?*' were the anxious questions of iJie 
doctors. 

And a laborious and troubled wife faintly replied, 
^< He has bad fever many times, and this time he 
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has been ill a forinight. He has been taking homoeo- 
pathic medicine daily, and has jnst taken fourteen 
grains of quinine." 

"Give him twenty more grains of qninine at 
once," was the request of the doctors, after they 
had consulted for a minute. It was soon taken. 

Then came a terrible internal struggle between 
the quinine and the fever, like good and wicked 
spirits fighting for a soul. Satan was beaten, the 
good angel won, and the fever fled in a profuse 
perspiration. Thank God ! 

The ships remained near, and one at least of the 
doctors daily attended me, and gave smaller and 
still smaller doses of quinine to guard against 
another attack. 

On the 28rd I was dressed and sat in the Sabbath 
congregation, but was too weak to do anything. 
The next day, one of the doctors gave me the 
following, — 

" St. Isabel, Fernando Po, 
« July 24th, 1871. 

'< Mr. Eoe was under my care for a severe attack 
of Quotidian Intermittent Fever, and I consider in 
the event of another attack he ought to proceed at 
once to England. — Peteb Combie, Surgeon B. N., 
H.M.S. Dido:' 

I regret that I do not know the other surgeon's 
name. His ship was the Torch. Both ' vessels 
were to sail on the 25th, and I wished to be honour- 
able and free from debt. Yet I knew the lowest 
medical fee on the coast was a guinea per visit of 
each doctor, besides cost of medicines, and that two 
had been often attending me for eight days. I also 
knew I had not as many pounds as they had paid 
visits, though they knew it not ; yet willing to give 
my cherished library and other little valuable 
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articles, I gathered courage to ask the doctors for a 
bill of settlement. 

They looked at each other and then at me, and 
Surgeon Gomrie said, " If you were a trader come 
here to make a fortune, we would charge a large 
bill. But we have looked at your church and 
schools, and seen your Missionary work and results, 
and shall not receive anything." 

This was almost too kind to be endured, and 
though I begged them to take the books, they firmly 
refused. My private journal for this time contains 
this,—" Oh, how shall I praise my God ? Awake 
my sleepy soul ! Awake, awake, and for ever adore 
thy Lord ! " 

On September 1st, 1S71, Mr. and Mrs. Maylott 
were both ill at the same time, and since then they 
have both most heroically and Christianly endured 
very much suffering for the Mission's ss^e. And 
the Churches will not forget their sacrifices. 

Having been disappointed several times by illness 
from going to George's Bay, when a little stronger, 
thinking a change would do me good, on Febitiary 
1st, 1872, 1 started thither in Mr. Yivour's small 
schooner. At 8.15 p.m. anchor was drawn, and the 
foresail and jibsail were filled with the breeze, as 
we beautifully glided out of Santa Isabel harbour. 

About 5 p.m. a strong tornado dashed upon us. 
Sails and masts were hurried down, the helm be- 
came useless, and the tempest drove us out to sea, 
pitching and rolling our little vessel like a plaything 
upon moving mountains of roaring waves. 

There were only three or four black young men 
beside myself on board, and as the lightning flashed, 
the thunder cracked, and the tornado howled just 
above us, they covered their heads and tried to hide in 
awful despair. Sick before starting, I was now 

M 
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tenfold worse, and lay all my kngth vomiting al- 
most as helplessly as a dying child. 

When sickness had spent itself, we tried to kneel 
together in prayer and trust hefore the God of 
storms, and though the tempest continued in all its 
force, and we had not the slightest power over our 
course, we certainly felt more cheerful and h-appy 
after that effort of prayer. 

Thus we passed all the dreadful night upon the 
raging sea, and at morning's dawn we sighted Vic- 
toria on the African continent, and at full daylight 
we were at the south of Fernando Po, almost the 
.opposite side of the island to that for which we 
started. Thus the tornado had carried us in a semi- 
circle, as is the ease with storms in the Bay of 
Biscay. 

Th€n eame a dead calm. Not a breeze moved. 
Sails were spread, but hung uselessly. Oars were 
tried, but we were all too weak to row much. 
The sun shone powerfully, and soon my blood 
burned again with fever. Thus passed all the day, 
my only food since leaving Home having been a 
mouthful of biscuit, which seemed unwilling to 
descend my throat. In the darkness of the next 
night I landed in a small bay east of Santa Isabel, 
and with the help 'of two kind natives, got back 
home. 

Then began my worst attack of dysentery, which 
threatened to empty my body of blood. 'On the 6th 
Captain Griffiths urged me to save my life by ac- 
companying him at once to England. Nearly all 
the next week passed without record in my journal, 
but I well remember that twenty drops of chlorodyne 
in a wine glass of cold water stopped the disease 
and gave speedy relief. 

^obably duringthe first two years of the Mission, 
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noo&B'fflftfEored more ihsm M«s. :B3e, .and mo one 
wos moore 'aDxioos io oontdnne in tha -wmk. .Dorm^ 
the lost fourteen months >Bhe was gradually sidking 
in -slow -fever, lyithont manyBevere attaoks, and 
yet, without many feverless itnd painless days. 
Several times doetors ordered her Jiome, and iinre- 
CjjmBied, wrote certificates to ihis eiffeet ; hat she 
persifited in staying, and believed fihe should live. 
H^fcheerfulnees, faithfulnees, and unwearied toils, 
providentially did much .towards saving me, and 
making the Mission so suaoessful. 

lEhe most jeommon and >dangerousikinds of illness 
in West .Africa Bre fever aaxd dysentery, and. jeach 
time Ithat. they brought me nearest to doathwas 
9c^e I was using and trusting honuHopathy. ^y 
impBcfeot knowledge .t)f ithe system might be :the 
cause, though I tried tofollawithe iprinlffid'diireoiions. 
Still .the. £EiGt is base, and may he pf wm^ to the 

• 

J nasver knew !Dr. Coliis .Bsrojane's ^Chlorodyaeto 
-fail in.Btdpping dysenteRT:. -Safe idireGtionsfoir use 
accompanying each botUa. And as preveiltioniis 
batter ihan cure, espeizienee teaches tbett' dysentery 
wimld be Ij^ks fseqAent if the bowels wave ^aiways 
eonttLdsaKedin the choice of diet. 

When used m time, and in a. proper way, I never 
knew quinine to fail in ppaTenting or restoring from 
femer. On entering swampy, or Qtherwifle.'malari'ous 
Ai^riots, rand twhen 'the hot .sun /poturs burning ra^'o 
ufon.the dam^ 'earth just after the.irains, then .the 
daily use of one ox .two igvains of qukdne may pre- 
Tiitaii aa attack. 

And iwhen fever .first shows .its .^approach by 
your jdry -skin, iIobb of j^petUe, aleeplessness, 
weasinefis at doing noUiii^, atrabching, Bud vyawn- 
ingwiih wide <open mouth, ^Uh ier^piag chills in 
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hands, feet, and spine, even then, myfri6nd,prepare 
for war. First take opening medicine, for qninine will 
tlien have more effect ; and it also binds the bowels; 
At evening go to bed early, wrap up warmly, have 
20 grains of qninine mixed in tea, or lime joice, or 
wine, take two- thirds of it soon after getting into 
bed, then drink a cnp of warm or hot- tea withont 
milk or sugar, and try to sleep. At waking in the 
morning, take the remaining third part of quinine, 
and if thirsty, drink tea, hot or cold, or lime water, 
or suck oranges. At present eat lightly, and a little 
often. Avoid meat, salt or fat ; also pastry, if such 
a thing should be in your way in Africa. Take well- 
prepared arrowroot, fowl, or beef soup, and similar 
light and easily digestive food. Avoid excitement 
and great mental care ; and if possible be cheerful, 
and rest from heavy exercise. 

In a person's first fever less quinine is necessary, 
but after many attacks, the quantity must be in- 
creased. I am indebted to my dear friends, Mr. 
Sparhawk and son,^ for much of the above advice/ 
and their long experience in the worst parts of 
Africa renders it highly valuable. Also my experi- 
ence strongly confirms it; forbesides personal fevers, 
many of the Africans insisted on me medicating for 
them, so that I've had twenty regular patients at 
one time, and lost very few. 
» For all kindnesses bestowed during our sicknesses 
by brother Missionaries, fellow-countrymen, and 
Africans, we here ofier thanks. The beloved names 
of many of these ministering friends have already 
appeared in this book ; and good Mahala Peters, and 
our native house-boy, William, y^o served us day and 
night, shall not be omitted here. The generous Pres- 
byterian Mission families at Old Calabar, received 
us in our feebleness, and ministered to our recovery; 
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and the names of Anderson, Edgerley, Goldie, 
Sutherland^ Bobb, andWalker, will be long cherished. 
" Whosoever shall give you a cup of water to drink 
in My name, because ye belong to Christ, verily I 
say unto you, he shall not lose his reward." (Mark 
ix 41.) 

But our highest praises are offered to God, whose 
promises never failed us, whose presence made even 
malarious Africa, safe and pleasurable, and whose 
rich blessings were greater, and more numerous 
than. our minds expected, or our prayers solicited. 

Then, what Christian need fear Africa ? What 
Missionary of Jestis need shrink from the hottest 
climate, the deadliest miasma, or the most, 
savage tribe ? If God call you by His Spirit, 
drawing your spirit, and by the voice of His 
Church, then go, and never fear. He who saved 
and greatly blessed us, can save and greatly bless 
you. Then stand on the altar, always ready for 
toil or sacrifice. Life's end is near ; then let us 
all sow, and fill our arms with golden grain, ready 
for the " Harvest Home !" 
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MOUNTAIN CUMBINQ A2U> EXPLOSDIGU 

Clarbstob Psak' is" Hie highest maantein- in Fev* 
iiaado Po, being 10^700 fbet above the- sou Q^e 
iintfc aseeiit to ite sutomit wae b}HSt)T0raor Beecropfi 
in 18^, when tHei cdd kille^i' two of his s tfivaglk 
The seconii wan by- Don itellett and H-em G\ Mtem, 
pvobafoiy in I960 ; and the third by Jadge €a!vo,* 
Sfiaswrs. J. Laaghlasd^ F. Wil&on, and G. Mann; in 
IQ^fL Captaiii E^ F. Bnrton says he madtt" Hikf 
fourth asoent on Marcli 11th, 1862; if' so, titte fiifli^ 
aseeni tvob by Mbssrs. A. Strathcafi, J. Hblft, Ar. 
(raznltiai and, Poirell, in 1870';' and^ihe< siktlr ascestr 
was th« onet^;« will now relate; 

Tha chife€ piffpeeeF of onr joiHiie3M9V«» to seek in 
higfa«r and cooler altitc^es a go^' position for* s 
sanitarium or health stafioos wbenr to obtMn a 
change of air and restoration without leaving the 
country. 

Our party consisted of G. Thomson, Esq., of 
Glasgow, Kev. R. W. Burnett, Rev. D. T. Maylott, 
Mr. Peter Bull, the faithful native guide, my native 
house-boy, Jacob Black Davies, eleven African 
Krumen, and the writer. These are some of the 
Krumen's names, Friday, as head man, Monrovia, 
Jem Fro, Jack Smart, Andrew, Coffee, Lewis, 
George. 

We started from the Mission-house at Santa 
Isabel, on Tuesday, at 7 a.m., December '26th, 
1871. The Krumen were finely dressed in new and 
many-coloured loin cloths, which helped them to 
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bound forward briskly and ckeerfally with tb^ir 
bead-loada of provisions, and other, travolling esflen'^ 
tials. Soon we left 

" The aromatic woods 
That grace the plainGiy" 

and at Holmesdale entered the mountain forest 
saluted thus, — 

" Welcome, ye shades! ye bowery thickets, hail ! 
Delicious is your shelter to the soul J " 

At 8.80 we rested at Bauapa corner, 760 feet 
above the sea, and reached the governor's house at 
Basile, 1,100 feet above the sea, by 9^80. Here 
for the last time during the ascent we saw growing 
coffee, cocoa, pine-9|)ples, oranges, limes, heaaiA, 
•cabbages^ and the. pretty red hibiscis. 

Our Spanish friend^ Polo^ took us into the goyer- 
nor's house, where we dined and sent back letters 
to Santa IsabeL The afteornoon was> Bpent in exr 
amining the surrounding district, and gathering 
ferns, flowers, andv fruits. The evemng we. spent 
on the governor's verandah talking with. Pola and 
Antonia about our journey, and Spain, England, 
Shakrapeare, Milton, Dickens, Spurgeon, and 
othersi till we fancied we were at home agaiuv 

After family worship, the natives slept, in hntsi, 
and the white men in. the governor's hous6::> and as 
we could not all have beds we all ale^i on. the 
boarded floor,, my straw hat< and coat serving as 
a pillow. Nothing, except rats, disturbed our sleep; 

Wednesday, 27th, arose at ten minutes, past foor 
in: the morning.. Had a g<H)d wash, in the forest 
brook by moonlight. All natura was most' beantifiil 
and calm. Several spoke of not feeling,, well and 
mentioned, returning* I had sharp internal pains at 
times, but kep^silen^ lest the ea^^edition should >eolr 
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lapse. Breakfast over, we left Basile at 6.45 a.m. 
Still followed a narrow ascending path through the 
forest. We had crossed nine streams hetween 
Santa Isahel and Basile, and in an hour from the 
latter place we passed another fine hrook in a deep 
and beautiful valley. Here we first saw the fern 
tree, about twenty feet high. In fifteen minutes we 
rested, and large black ants had a feast on our 
tender limbs, and made us jump and shout, and 
hunt and slay. Saw a tree marked with these ini- 
tials, R. P., A. G., V. L., D., 1870, and a little 
higher each missionary cut his initials in the trees. 

At 9 we lost the path, but soon found it to the 
right. At 10 encamped ; found no Water near ; ate 
bananas and pine-apples, and drank safe and refresh- 
ing cider. In fifteen minutes from this place we 
saw a native hunting hut, and soon reached some 
stagnant water. Several searched for a stream but 
failed. At 12 noon, found fresh water, encamped, 
and dined. 

Started at 12.20, and in three hours we entered 
a magnificent forest of tall fern trees, under the 
spreading boughs of which we uprightly walked. 
They averaged about thirty feet in height, extended 
a long way, and- tempted us to rest beneath their 
beautiful and quivering arms. 

At 8.30, entered nettles and brambles, which 
painfully stuck to the Krumen's naked feet and legs. 
Passed dried water courses. At 4 we found much 
wild mint, hops, and leaves like violets. My com- 
pass showed we were going too far W. and N.W., 
and Peter protested the same, but yet we marched 
along. We fear we are out of the way, the sun is 
fast setting, and the fore.st looks dull and sad. 

At 5 p.m., several clear grass and bush from the 
ground, others make three fires, seek water, and 
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make a gipsy's • tent by fastening the boat's sail 
from tree to tree. Our clothes and boots being wet 
are dried in the smoke. The coffee-pot is boiled, 
the provisions are spread on white towels, and we 
pitch into a hearty and cheerful meal. 

It is dark, and the moon and stars seem to strug- 
gle to look at us through the thick forest trees. It 
is still, save the peculiar sounds which every African 
jungle nightly hears, but which are difficult to name. 
It is cold, and the Krumen shiver and creep around 
the flames. Beneath the spreading sail, and on the 
damp ground we place the travelling boxes and 
branches of trees,, on which we lie, surrounded by 
three big fires, and sleep and dream as safely and 
merrily as kings. 

Thursday, 28th, arose 5.30 a.m. Thermometer 
60°. Breakfast, &c., over, we started at eight 
o'clock, and came back a little of yesterday's road 
in search of a more direct course to the Peak. 
Turned to the right, cutting a path through the 
forest under-growth. At 10.30, came to an old 
encampment, where a tent pole was still tied from 
tree to tree, and in the grass lay one of Blackwell's 
fresh salmon tins. Near by was water, but it was 
dead. 

Again start at 1 p.m., and soon''pass a rude tenant- 
less hut. Till 8 p.m., we ascend considerably^ and 
then rest. Man Friday excitedly pointed to the high 
boughs and exclaimed, ** Massa, beef lib' up tree, 
bring gun and shoot him!" Again he said, ''It 
be black men's grandmother. If you fit to shoot 
him, me be fit to chop (eat) him 1 " Poor Friday 
had seen only a large monkey. And if it were as 
tough as the last monkey I tasted, he would be 
welcome to it all. But of course it was not shot. 
We found a plant like balm. * Again climb much> 
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and at 4 p.m. begin to form a camp at.thfi base' of 
a high, mount,, and where bunt wood and. an old 
spoon tell of a former eneampment. Around ita 
were neUlefl;fonz feet high. Had tea, tinned meai, 
biscuits, and rice. Bttttes was sokd, which was a 
strange thing in Africa. Trees, were coyeved with 
moss, bees were ple&tifal. The tree under which 
we spread the sail and foxxaedi a camp was eighty 
feet wide in spread of branches. Again we lay for 
the night on boxes and branches', snxrounded by 
fires. Lightning and thnnder seemed below ns, 
though -rain reached our camp and hindered our 
sleep. The Krumen were cold, and said, *^ We 
lib little, bit." We wrapped up even. our heads; 
and Peter's dark face with a white doth tied oyer 
it and fastened underhis chin, looked very strange 
when lit up by a fiiekering fire,, or by the lightmsg 
flash. Heard the nightly sound of the bush goat, 
and slept, but were often awoke with the ookL 

Friday, 29th,. rose at 4 a.m. At breakfast the 
Erumen drank hot. tea to waorm. them. Aii- the 
morning worship Psa« civ. was read. . Staorted tkilAik 
In twenty-five minutes, we reached a.Spanish hut 
erected for expeditions. Oh, that we had come a 
little further last night ! 100 yards east of: the 
hut was fresh watef, where we took a . travelHng 
supply, and then washed in the cold stream.. What 
a luxury ! Found two yams in. the house. Left 
at 10.20, and in ten. minutes viewed the Peak for 
the firstrtuoae since leaving Basile^ Soon, we dar 
scended a deep and difficultr ravine,. wheiawa» a 
cave with, old firewood* After clintfaing the. other 
side, we waited an hoar, not knowing whieh. waj 
to go, while- Peteri went to and fro seeking, abroad. 

On we went, cutting a.wa3r'befoittus^and.>geither^ 
ing violets^, biamble flowevs^ and ciher Buvopem 
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speoimens. WhUe 1^^ Thomson lit hiff pips wiih 
the sun. and a glass^ an exeited Eo'ainan exclaimed, 
<< White miui.9ahby> all tings. White men and God 
be so," and he put two fin^r ends togethear to sig- 
nify equality.. I shook my head and said, '* No, 
wlnte. men no be equal to God ; for Grod is very 
great ; He is. Almighty." To whick ha repliecQ 
** Trne, bntr white man be very great all aamei." 

At 4.8Qp.m., Coffee was before ns cutting a path 
through the bnsh^ and cried ak>iid that the forest 
was ended and the Peak wa8> near. Oh, how we 
a,ll forgot our exhaustion, and rushed to the &ont I 
Yes; the vast foi^at hese terminated, and there 
fitood befbra ua three mounts ; separated only by 
an ascending meadow of deep brown grass^. We 
exnltingly shouted <* Eureka!" (Gr« : I have 
found), quLiae.aa loudly as did brave old. Archimedes. 
Then arose the British "Hurrah!" follawed by 
a. sportive roll? in.the deep dry'grass^. 

A beautiful rainbow belied tha sky, and soon 
rain fell. W^ climbed hal£ way np a mount,, and 
found clover^ ysucrow, and gprse. Straggling trees 
were black with former burnings. We tried to make 
large signal fires for Santa Isabel, to see. where we 
had reached ; but. the rain extinguished them^ 
Nightu approached; the Peak could not this da^y be 
gamed, so we descended a little, and enijamped in 
the foza£^. 

The night wnfi cold, the. theimometer showing 
52^ outside the camp, and only 56>° inside, and only 
several. feet from the £rer What av changa since: we 
le& the. lowlands ! As, we' all. huddled round the 
fires, shivering and rattling. our teeth, the sufCaxin^ 
of the partially clothed, natives, wase pain£al. . Our 
changes of garments were diskibutedj^mongat them, 
and blacks and whitas W6J& noi/ far apail tub w# 
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trie^ to •sleep npon the branches, snrronnded by 
fires, beneath a spreading boat sail, in that cold 
altitude, nearly ten thousand feet above the sea. 

Saturday, 80th, rose 6 a.m. After a frugal meal, 
for provisions and water were becoming scarce, at 
7.14 we began again to climb. Mr. Thomson was 
ahead, and soon Mr. Burnett sat on a large stone, 
and said he was too ill to proceed. We lingered 
with him, and after he took a little medicine from 
my flask, he felt better, and I'e-started. Mr. May- 
lott, standing on an eminence, waved his arms and 
sang : — 

" Blow ye the trumpet, blow," &c. 

Mr. Burnett again said he could not reach the 
top, and decided to return to the camp and wait for 
us. He did so, and several Erumen were left 
with him, while Peter remained behind to seek 
water for tea. 

All the others still ascended. At the top of the 
mount we before thought' to be the Peak, we found 
a vast ancient volcanic crater, lined with beautiful 
green grass, and adorned with bushes and trees, 
where sat birds like British linnets, singing ever so 
sweetly. A partridge flew up near our feet ; and 
several mice played on the rocks as if not at all 
afraid of men. As Jacob was going to strike the 
mice with his staff, I stopped him by saying, 
** DonH be the first to show them that man is cruel.*' 
So the mice remained and played afler we passed. 

As we stood on the top of one mount, other 
higher ones rose before us, and onward and up- 
ward we again climbed. Then Mr. Maylott strained 
his foot and said he could climb no more, and re- 
quested us to proceed and see if the next was the 
Peak, and if so, he would try again ; but if not, he 
would return. We left all the remaining Krumen 
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with him, and Mr. Thomson, my boy Jacob, and I 
proceeded alone. The first large crater we had passed 
was on our left and behind, and another immense 
one opened on our right. Several poles were in it 
like the remains of an encampment, but the Peak 
was not yet. We looked 'back, but could not see 
Mr. Maylott. A higher mount was on our left, 
separated by a deep grassy vale. Poor Jacob begged 
us not to proceed, saying we should be lost and die 
from home. 

Into the valley we went, up to the neck in grass 
and rushes, and soon were climbing again. Mr. 
Thomson now complained of feeling hot and un- 
well, and intimated possible failure. After so many 
recent sickneses, I was utterly astonished at my 
own strength. Nay, it was not my strength. 

This mount was steeper than any before, and we 
pulled ourselves up by clinging to the strong grass. 
^' Thank God ! this is the Peak !'' I exclaimed, as 
just above and before appeared the pole, with the 
piece of old rag, which had been tied to it by 
former travellers. Before reaching it, we turned to 
look if our comrades were in sight, but could not see 
them. Bemembering Captain Burton's words res- 
pecting Camaroons mountain, *' To be first is every- 
thing ; to be second, nothing," I clasped my arm in 
Mr. Thomson's and helped him along, saying, <* We 
will both touch the top together," and we did at 
11.15 a.m., December 80, 1871. 

I tried to sing that beautiful song, 

"Prais^ God from whom all blessings flow," 

and offered prayer for the country, the tribes, and 
the Gospel's success. It was a blessed moment. 
Thus, landing upon the highest ground, and look- 
ing down upon mountains and fleecy clouds, I 
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waved my bat to encoarage our halting ooiorades 
below. Mr. Maylott saw ihe sign, but eoold not 
come ; and Mr. Burnett was ioo far down to «ven 
see. Poor brothers ! it was painful for them to havo 
travelled and struggled so high, and after all not 
reach the top. Alas ! it is often -so in human life. 
Near the signal pole was a large cider bottle, with 
neok stuck in the ground. I pointed Mr. Thomson 
to it, but he reclined on the ground fast asleep. 
After waking him, we opened the bottle and found 
papers from which 1 copied the following : — 

" Hoy, 3 de April, 1860, Julian PeUon y Rodn. BoUingr 
point, 195.5. Temperature 70° Fall. Gustavo Mann, Sab- 
bath 23rd, 1862. 

J. IM. M. Inglis, Old Calabar. * 

Wm. Roy, Old Calabar. 

Mr..JohnIiangland,ILB.M. Acting Consul, FamandoPo. 

Archibald Hewan, Surgeon, Mar. 23, 1862. 

Frand WUson, 15th April, 1862." 

These wExe all we ci^ied. 0&6r slips of paper 
were rotten and defaced through the damp which 
enteved ihe bottle. Thus, probably, Bome of the 
Dsmesgiven at the beginning of this chapter may 
have been on the unreadable paper. Mx.' G. Thomson 
and I with pen and ink wrote our jxames with date^ 
&c., stating that we and my native boy Jacob had 
reached the summit. I next wrote the oiames of 
Bev. R. W. Burnett, .Bev. D. T. Maylott, Beter Bull, 
and gave the number of Krunnsn, and stated 3iow 
near to the top they hadreaohed. TSw papers were 
then put into the bottle, which was aecurely corked 
and replaced at the base of the pole. ' 

As we looked around and below, npoiL:moBnftain 
.peaks, mountain ridges, eight orten-voleamc craters^ 
whicLhad belobed forth their honddiflomass as from 
the mouth of hell, the beautiful island clothed in * 
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varied hues, snd ike wlute cloods here and there 
spangling the mighty ocean, the prospect was mag* 
nsficent, finblime, and glorious, each as to dehght 
the eyes of angels and Deity. 

The Peak itself is a Yast crater, idth month open 
to the 'sky, and npon the highest lip of this month 
we stood and cheered. Long after being safely 
housed at home, did I dream of tumbling down that 
awfal precipice ; and even when awake have I 
trembled at the recollection of standing there, 
though at the time there was not felt the least 
shadow of a fear. Probably fear cannot climb 
so high, but lives on low ground, as it does in low 
souls. 

Tte top of the Peak is all covered with grass 
and flowers, some of &e latter being clover, hea- 
ther, and immortelles, a handful of winch I gathered 
on the highest point, and now have before me on 
t^e '.table. 

Sometimes the sun shone 'enjoyably upon us, and 
at other times thick clouds rushed past with con- 
siderable force, so that we were compelled to lie 
down and hold by the grass. We each felt a little 
fever while there, and Mr. Thomson enjoyed his 
pipe, though it took the whole three of us to enable 
him to get it lit;. 

At 12.45 noon, we started down by the saine^ 
road we had gone up. Our fever was increasing, 
and several times Mr. Thomson sank into the deep 
grass and was fast asleep in a moment. Once he 
was delirious, and spoke wildly and incoherently. 
Then Jacob and I took his arms and got him along. 
1 told Jacob that if I went to sleep or spoke wildly, 
he must shake me till I walked along the proper 
road, and he faintly promised he would. I also 
remembered we left no water at the camp, and pro- 
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visions were scarce, so we harried back as fast as 
possible. 

At 8 p.m. we entered the forest camp and fonnd 
all the company safe. Even the feeble seemed res- 
tored, and dear old Peter had fonnd water and made 
hot tea, which soon revived the faint. Then fol- 
lowed tiie narration of the events of the day, and I 
was thanked for putting the names of the brethren 
at the top of the Peak. 

Uncamped and started at 4 p.m. Beached the 
Spanish hnt at 5.47, and spent the night there. 
Sunday, Dec. 81 st, sj;arted at 7.40 a.m. Hurried 
down the mountain side. Beached Basile 2.40 p.m. 
Dined in Governor's house. Left at 4.80 p.m. 
Beached home, welcomed by Mrs. Boe, at 6.15 p.m. 
A tepid bath, rough rubbing, and a home meal re- 
vived us. Ail, even the cat, monkey, and parrots, 
seemed glad at our safe return. The midnight was 
spent in an address, singing and prayer, during the 
solemn and blessed Watch Night service in Santa 
Isabel. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



OUB UZZIANKIE. 



On March 81st, 1870, just thirty-eight days after 
we landed at Fernando Po, and only five honrs before 
her father's bu'thday, was Lizziannie bom. No 
gniding star, no angelic song, not even a merry peal 
of village bells, announced her birth. Oh no I for 
the African forest was still, save where the tornado 
raged and the natives replied with rude calabash 
horns. O'er Santa Isabel the night was starless 
and dark, save where lit up with the lightning. 
And, o'er our wooden house the thunder cracked 
and rolled, and the rushing winds shrieked and 
moaned through the broken crevices. Yes, such 
were the bells that attended and welcomed Lizzi- 
annie's entrance into the world, and their roughness 
and fury outside the house, probably aided nature's 
struggle indoors. 

The only civilised doctor connected with the 
country was not on shore, and even he could not 
speak the English language, so was not called: But 
the native women were wise, and brave, and kind ; 
though they failed to explain why Uiey should 
require ten dollars should the result be a boy, and 
be satisfied with only eight if a girl. This was one 
of the problems I never solved, and is left for my 
more fortunate successors to reveal. Thus, you 
will observe, that Lizziannie began well, by saving 
us two dollars at her birth. 

N 
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The next day, while giving the native house boys 
a silver coin each, they exposed their pearly teeth 
and laughingly exclaimed, — " Massa, we like whity 
man. Whity man be better den blacky man. 
Blacky man neber gib ue money: he gib us noting 
but plantain. Whity man gib us money and rice. 
We no come from our country for blacky man ; but 
we come for de whity man." 

Each: time Lizziannio was being dressed, the 
nittive nurse composed and song sen original tttty, 
the following being one of these ^Qamann which I 
copied at the time, — 

'< Hush I ah haby ] 
Soon yoar motiier go OBsnej, 
And give you hauba for di'ink ! 

''Hwhl aiihaby! 
■^on your maimna go come. 
And giv.0 you agidie £or food ! 

Cmmm. 

** Good gal alway ide<'p! 
Bad boy al^vmy ciyl 
IIuBh I ah baby ! 
Soon your mamma go com© I ** 



Bcspccting Lizziannie, my private J€«mai si^i,*— 
*' Before her birth she was ofiiered to God, to be 
disposed of as He ihinkB best. She is leat kj ike 
Deity to CUB, And by His help we wBl traia hat k>r 
usefuhiess and heaven." On the day that vas 
writien, Eiaster Sozidaiy, April the 17th, 1870, hoUi 
parenifl publicly ^ered her by baptism to GkodAMd 
the Ckureh in the midst of an A&'ican cD^gnagatiai. 
Bhe was carried to the foat by Mrs. Boe's natiTe 
maid, BLannab, who is mentioBed in the ehaptor mn 
eon^v^rsionfi, and was baptized by Bev. B. W. 
Burnett. 



^AiBiRie JAW bexibeA day, ske wits.tetilyf — 



A lov^y beinff, sweetly formed and motilHed ; 



Ike natives vied with each other in g&owering 
tipon Lizziannie their praises, hlessings, and smaeMng 
kisses. Oh, what a treat ! Yes, they hu^ed her 
and called her their own — a real native of Fernando 
Po, and asserted that if ever we took her from the' 
connky, we mnst hring her back to her native air ! 
Many offered presents of various kinds and valnes, 
bnt none of them were deemed necessary to deck 
Li:5ziannie, of whom we conld say, — 

^* Thou hast not, to adorn thee, child, 
Flower, link of gold, or gem, or peiirl, — 
I would not let a ruby speck 
The peeping whiteness of thy neok.** 

But, she was valued most for her possible future, 
itod was wholly sanctified upon the Missionary ^tar 
for the interests of Africa. Hamiloar did not more 
fully consecrate his son Hannibal for war, than we 
consecrated Lizziannie to Mission service, and this 
bound us still closer to the field. While looking 
qipon her we could aay, — 

" Thou little child, 
Thy mother^fi joy— thy father's hope— thou bright. 
Pure dwelling, where two fond hearts keep their gladnesfl." 

Desiring to translate the Fernandian language, and 
posaesaing neither experience nor books to aid the 
work, on May 22nd, I started in search of the 
needed help to our Presbyterian neighbours at Old 
Calaiar, ninety-miles from Pernando Po. Wife 
and child were left in good health ; and to me they 
seemed much, the safest at home, while I passed up 
Calabar river in view of horrid alligators. 

K 2 
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The Presbyterian brethren were exceedingly kind, 
and made me welcome and. wiser. From Calabar 
I went a hundred miles to the Camaroons river to 
visit the Baptist Mission, bat was not able to 
ascend high enqngh up the river to enable us to 
reach the settlement. While here, in view of the 
district where wild elephants come within shooting 
distance, a dreadful tornado swept over us. At 
Fernando Po, this same tempest dashed the Spanish 
judge's house to the ground, killing a man in it& 
fall ; and it also tore off part of the Mission-house 
roof, deluged with rain the bed on which lay Mrs. 
Boe and Lizziannie, causing them both to take 
fever. 

The next day, Saturday, May 28th, I arrived 
home, expecting a happy greeting. But, alas ! 
sweet Lizziannie lay flushed with fever, and breath- 
ing deeply ; while my dear wife sat weeping by 
her side, applying cold wet cloths to her hot brow. 
Mr. and Mxb. Burnett were kind at this time. As 
Mrs. Eoe had but little or no rest the previous night, 
I prevailed on her to go to bed and sleep. She slept, 
and I watched and attended to LizzianDie. At 
8.45 p.m., the deep breathing ceased, and she 
seemed to sleep most calmly. Yes, she slept! 
Her fevered frame was at rest, and its burning 
for ever gone ! I watched still more closely, but 
the sweet breast heaved no more. I listened, 
coming nearer and nearer, but no sound came. I 
wept and called her name, and then called her name 
and wept again, but, alas ! oh, alas ! My darling 
Lizziannie was gone — gone with the angels — ^gone 
to God who lent her — gone to wait for us in yon 
better home, where — 

" Sickness and sorrow, pain and death, 
Are felt and feared no more.** 
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I at once awoke Mrs. Boe from a deep sleep. 
While awaking, and before I told lier of the spirit 
that had jast fled, she exclaimed, << Oh I Tve jnst 
seen a sweet girl, so pretty, pass over the river. 
And as 1 beckoned her to stay, she said, ' I cannot 
stay, for Tm going to gather fl^owefs across the 
water.' And then she beckoned me to follow, and 
skipped joyfully away.'* And then, apprehensive 
of the truth, she wildly exclaimed, " Was it my 
Lizziannie ? Is she gone ? Oh, my sweet, my 
precious Lizziannie !" 

Early in the morning, I took two native youths, 
a cutlass, and a spade, into the forest burying place, 
on the Basile side of Santa Isabel. While passing 
through the town, Spanish friends saluted me with 
** Adios, Senor I *' and some of our 'members 
shouted, '' Good morning, sir ! ** but I could not 
reply lest my heart should break. One of the bit- 
terest pangs arose from the fear that now the 
Romish priests might exultingly say, ''Ah, we would 
have it sol Heaven is cursing these heretics! 
And whom it curses, we may curse I " These very 
words seemed to be ringing in my ears. In a place 
where three palms stood not far apart, I cleared the 
bush from the east side of the centre one, and began 
to dig Lizziannie's grave. But the spade seemed 
to be digging my own heart !. so the native youths 
were left to finish the grave. 

I then went to the jail to speak to my Aku friend, 
Mr. Prince, who was unjustly imprisoned. He arose 
and said, '<I would rather die myself, than she 
should die." I was overpowered, and returned in 
silence, without uttering a word I went to say. 

Over a hundred native scholars and members 
came and took a farewell look at the form which 
was cold in death. Eand Isaiah Coker made a neat 
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oofllb'; a0# tfiefe bei^ no* CQWin near at fiKe Mme^ 
my own fremMiiig band nailed down fhe M. 

**'Hiae tie f Ace — ^the tiny coffin cover : 
So, oftr-ftrst dreasD> our first hope- is^o'eK*^' 

On Sunday, Ifay 29th, X870, at 4.30 p.m., fhe- 
fi&neral procession left the Mission-house. ISSr, 
Burnett walked in front, followed by four native- 
females cl6thed' in white, carrying, with v^ie 
bands, the coffin which was also covered with white^ 
Behind the coffin wal&ed both the sorrowing parents, 
followed by many native members, ftiends, and. 
scholars. Od the south side of Santa Isabel,, and 
jtist before us, a company of native Erumen were 
siiouting their heathen songs^, and" drumming and 
dancing wildly ;. but on seeing ub approach, they 
most respectfully ceased, and silently watched us- 
pass, and then began again. 

On the Basile road, bef6re descending to the first 
siteam, we turned to the rijght, and after proceeding 
about a hundred yards, entered the. bush to the lefl.. 
Tfien after thirty or fbrty yards, we reached the 
three palins and the open grave. The native youths 
I had left to finish it, had not dug it deep enough, 
so we waited while this defect was removed. 
Brother Burnett read the funeral service, prayed,, 
and delivered a comforting and excellent aiddress.. 
ISTany of the dear natives and settlers, and European 
frienda wept with us. A^d.as we watched all that 
waff mortal of Lizziannie descend into the grave,, 
and heafd the soil rattle on the coffin, we bitterlT 
f8U,T~ 

" My heart is shivered like, a fallen cup, 
And all. ther golden wine is in the eartli : 
My heart is sferibkeiij and it cannot^ heal : 
TixDugh.thou art but a little. giavd^.l'.kniwf^ 
QlltUe-gnure, it. wilL bleed into^thae 
For eyermore, and thou wilt not bo fifled;" 
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M 6.80 p.mt 9t ibe smne d«i7, 1 preoeftecF to- a 
lu^'«OBp«|^icm OB ^^BfeiiTBOW ll& 19 dead, -where- 
ivm shoold 1 fesit ? Cite I ^riog kan hwk agaia ? 
I flkaS go io« kna, b«^ be altall Bofi reftant in me.'* 
(2 Sam. xii, 23.) 

Oh, what a world of chAogea I Yesterday I tra- 
velled sixty mila&ia glaelal pacoepeai o£ auietiDg my 
first aMl 4xaiy afailii w«M., And nidliia' iess than 
twenty-four koters, Fv«* «een fter snflisr and die — 
have with my own hands opened her grave and 
nailed her coffin-lid — have followed in the weeping 
procession, and seen her grave filled — and have 
even preached her funeral sermon ! Oh, God ! is 
it a dream ? or is it the raving of a fevered brain ? 
or is it real ? Again and again, my soul asked these 
questions, and looked for her form, and listened for 
her voice, but they came no more. 

A little wall surrounds her grave, at the head of 
which I painted this remembrance, '^Lizziannie 
Roe, 1870." The last time I was there, a snake 
dropped from the palm boughs on to the grave, and 
hurried its slimy form away. In a very short time 
the cleared ground is again hid by thick bush ; but 
Mr. Prince informs me that Lizziannie's tomb is 
still cleared by the people for our sake. We here 
give him and all such friends our thanks. And 
the generous reader will pardon our weakness and 
love, in raising to our only offspring a monument in 
these lines. 

Lizziannie was given to Africa, and in Africa she 
lies, and for Africa. Her grave pleads for Missions 
and the race of Ham. An invisible chain binds the 
tomb to the churches at home, and through it the 
Missionary telegraph begs for Christian workers and 
liberal aid. 

In yon heavenly school, she may have so far 
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advano6d ae io be a " mimsiermg spirit.'* And if 
she has any choice of the field of her ministrations, 
and she may have, then Africa is doubtless that 
field. And oh ! when my spirit is gone, may the 
same work and field be mine ! 

" And when glad faith doth catch, 
Some echo of celestial hannonies, 
Archangels' praises, with the high response 
Of cherubim and seraphim, O think—; 
Think that your child is there." 



> 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

CALVABY FBUIT ; OB, OONYEBSIONS TO GOD. 

" Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields ; for they are 
-white already to harvest. And he that i-eapeth receiveth 
wages and gathereth fruit uiito life eternal.'* — John iv. 36, 36. 

" Let him know, that he which converteth the sinner from 
the error of his way, shall save a soul from death, and shall 
hide a multitude of sins." — James v. 20. 

'* Though ye have lien among the pots, yet shall ye be as 
the wings of a dove covered with silver, and her feathers with 
yellow gold.*' — ^Ps, Ixviii. 13. 

What is conversion to God ? Go and ask yon 
happy Christian who was once a -v^etched sinner, 
dark in mind, unclean in heart, and like the swine 
wallowing in the filth of this wicked world. See 
how his face smiles, and his breast beats with grati- 
tude as he points upwards and exclaims, '' He heard 
my cry, and brought me up out of an horrible pit, 
out of the miry clay, and set my feet upon a rock, 
and established my goings. And He haih put a new 
song in my mouth, even praise unto our God." 

But can Africans experience a change like that ? 
Oh yes ! For they are not greater sinners than white 
people ; and if they were, they could still be con- 
verted, for Jesus '' is able to save them to the 
UTTEBMOST that comc unto God by Him.'' 

" What we have felt and seen, 
With confidence we tell ; 
And publish to the sons of men. 
The signs infallible.'* 

On the evening of our second Sabbath at Fer- 
nando Po, March 6th, 1870, 1 preached in the house 



of Mamma Job, at Santa Isabel, on *< Bepent : for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand." The crowded 
congregation felt the word to be a message from 
God ; while the teaxer aad m^^, indicated that the 
Holy Spirit was doing His own good work. Daring 
the sarmon, Jao* A. Sehiekr prajred woMo God, 
trusted in the merits of Jesus, found peace to her 
son!; and became the firsct convert in the PnmS&re 
ISbthodist AfdoBxi Missicoa^ * Dottbttesft tbe heSkk of 
he«FQU then rniig, &a * ' Thece is j^ m the piresoDoe 
of ike aBgfiirof G^od over one siimer thad^iapen^eih.'* 

She .soon confessed her happy change, and has 
intnescreet its ifoaHiy by a consistent Ohnsiian Hfe, 
during several years in the nudfit of an u&go^y 
people. 

Jane is a native of Fernando Po,. of fh& ElK>e 
tribe, her parents having come from iha bonkB ctf 
tibc Nigeor. She it was who, on tibift hot day of oar 
laaiding, preseoated her first ofi^ing ef xipa OEranges 
iaio the lap of Mrs. Boe. And now tili« Lovd richly 
repttys her kiadness. 

6he was one of our first scholanEr, waft the first 
adult we boj^tized, and soon became a teacher m the 
Sabbath-seluMxl. Often have I s<een hex, psBsing^ 
from house to^ birose, imviting the people to attend 
the services, and even bringing unconverted ones to 
tliei experiesce clasft meetings. And» in those 
meatings, while others were oftexi speakhag of their 
darkness^ and haiidness, and desires to be saved, 
she would meekly tell of the Saviour's great hyve 
to her, and the new-born joy of her soul. 

On September the ISth, 1873, Jane was united 
in marriage to Mr. Kathaniel S. M. Crooke, our 
respected African schoolmaster at Santa Isabel. 
May the richest biesoings of the trnsie Deity for 
enrer attend them I 



OAIryiHY WK9tX. HSBT 

Tl»; ^y of i&0r flfsi 60]iT«ri»oii wns akia tiie, daf 
of tMe" irsi coll^ctioiiB o» tlic^ Mit sson. Y^ -msmxag 
ctMngregatiinv cosrtnbat^i 1^. 8d., and the evvftiog 
16fi. 5|d., ali hi silvefF^ and eonsisdng of l^glisliy 
^nmiflili, Fresi^, and Amtricaii coins. Thii» as 
stfon as t]i« pe«»]9rle legan to fireeljr g^e to God's 
work, ETe as^freefy begao to Uess and sanae. So it 
oftett iff. 

Also, <»i ther 0am« day, Mrs. Boamett; ga^ns bfrth 
to a son that died before eyenh]^. This k«fit Mr; 
Burnett the 'whole day at home, and gave me tk» 
whole of the three pnfolie sesrvie««, whireh in m> hoi a 
cliaLBte exhausted me; so, si the dos# of tii# 
eTesmg ^aching, I said, '' i am too faint to stay 
loD^er or say any more. So you who are sorry for 
your sins and wish to be Ghnstians, meet me her» 
is a* class to-morrow at sunsets 

Some said tiiat .the sifting and crying would pass 
away like aeloud before the light of tile morrow, but 
I knew, if i&e repentance were of the Holy Spirit's 
wodting, my weakness would not prevent it from 
producing fruit. So, at sunset, on Monday, March 
the 7tfa, Mr. Burnett and i went to the house of 
JSiBOiima Job. Look, *'* Who aare these that fiy as a 
cloud, and as the doves to their windows ? " (Isa. 
Ix. %J) Tbere they came, young a»d old, along 
the grassy paths, and beneath the shade of bananas 
and palms. The first oonvertand thirteen repenting 
ones were that night, in that house; received by 
both Missionaries as members on trial in the 
Christian Church^ We sang and prayed, and held a 
thoroughly Primitive Methodist olass-meeting. As 
we spoke to them each in turn, one said, '< Me no 
feel good, but me ^e) -^enj badl Me no be 
CSirisdan, but me l&e to be." Another said, 
<^Long time me be in de dark Ma thid£ mo 
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good, bat now me feel no good at all. De light be 
just coming to dis dark soul, and me want to find 
rest and be saved.*' Thirteen sobbed and wept as 
they spoke in strains like those, but the fonrteenth, 
the one converted on the previous day, turned her 
large bright eyes to heaven and exclaimed, '* Thank 
God ! de light comes and leads me to de Saviour ! 
Yesterday de word smite me, and me pray and look 
to Jesus, and me feel glad, glad, glad ! De good 
Lord does bless me, and me will love Him till me go 
die!" 

In the above meeting 4s. 9^d., was contributed 
as class money. Thus we did not buy the conver- 
sions with tobacco and rum as some have been 
reported to have done, nor yet whip their naked 
bodies to the baptismal font," as was the ease with 
the slaves of Loander. We as yet gave them 
nothing but the Word of God, but they freely gave 
us their temporal good, and contributed to the 
Mission even more than we asked or desired. 

The names of eleven out of the fourteen who 
joined that evening, are now on the table before me, 
and the details of their history would form a deeply 
interesting volume. But we must forbear, only just 
sjbating that one was popular as Prince Bell of the 
Camaroons, two were sons of good old Mamma 
Job, one is now wife of our first native Missionary 
at Bassupu, another is now our first native Missionary 
to George's Bay, and two others are his beloved 
brother and sister. And, though several suffered 
shipwreck of faith, the majority have continued from 
then till now devoted and highly esteemed members 
of the Fernando Po Mission. To our adorable 
Saviour be every breath of praise ! 

Mr. Burnett was gladdened by a conversion while 
he was conducting a prayer meeting on April the 
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1st, 1870. I belieYO others were saYed in his dass- 
meeting and public preaching, the details of which 
I regret my inability to give. 

On April the 8rd, 1870, while I was preaching on 
Zech. xiii. 1, the Lord opened the heart of 
Caroline, and enabled her to belicYe in Jesns to the 
saYing of her soul. She was one of those who joined 
the^ class on trial, on March the 7th, but had not 
found rest and joy till the serYice of this day. She 
is a helper to her respected husband, who is now 
our natiYe Missionary to Bassupu. 

On June the 10th, 1870, as .the calm tropical 
eYening was mellowed by the big red sun fast sink- 
ing, and the shadows of palms stretched far along 
the ground, there came two natiYe youths, Obadiah 
and Nelander, to our Mission-house door. Hannah 
iuYited them to enter the room and sit down, and 
they did so. As I approached them, they arose, 
and with Yery tremulous Yoices said, ** Sar, we want 
to be God-boys.'* 

Their words were so simple, so pure, so earnest, 
that I at once loYed them. We then conYcrsed 
somewhat as follows : 

H. R. — " Do you know what it means to be God- 
boys ?" 

Youths, — " Yes, what you tell we in sarmon and 
in school." 

H. R.— '< Can you read the Bible yet ?" 

Youths — " No ; we be trying to learn." 

H. R. — ** HaYe you learnt that you are sinners, 
and that Jesus Christ can saYe you ? 

Youths — ** Yes, we feel dat." 

H. R. — " Do you know what you should do to be 
saYed ?" 

Youths — " Yes, we often pray to God, and we 
belicYc He saYe we." 



wo 

fi. R.— «' l^hftak BrnA 1 Xfaat is very good. iWluft 
more do. yoa wmtl;/* 

Toatbs. — ** We want ie be bapiksd. We inrantt 
io ke <3fod-'boyB." 

I vtt onoe ^nievefll ibeir uaoMB as niemben ixq 
lirial, and candidates foor OUbitian faaptifini. Slitfij 
beoame two of ibe b€Mrt BHembens ai lay dluBi, 
speaking their neMgioas experienoe imeMjf and 
fiometimes praying in pdbiHc. Their life was d^- 
Tt>ted and coBflistent, but ikm ba^am was^^in m^ 
•opinion, much too long dela^d. 

When me left the conntry nearly two years after, 
"Biese two OhriBtiaai brothers wexe iitiil balding tm 
ibeir way to Heaven. . 

Bertrfkoi'was an Amerioan young man of ooaiaider- 
.able ability and promifie. !^s father had,loet;l«ge 
•sums of mon^y in attemptmg to euitiinateanes^naBLTe 
plantation in Fernando "Po, atnd was now settled do«ni 
as a'palm oil trader. Thebri^t^earlyyears ofBertsaai 
were passed in some of the best schools in &e Uaitiid 
Stflites, in one of which he reeeived a military train- 
ing. But Africa, with its lights land ibades, its jd- 
mance and reality, its horrors and its fortonm^ at- 
tracted him Inrmore than did the glitter of the aisny. 
So he became a trader at Bimbia, near Fernando Po. 

On Thursday, Jnne 60, 1670, ikb native king of 
Bimbia was honouring Bertram with a special atate 
visit, and an old rosty cannon 'was fired in tSainta- 
tioD. The cannon barst, parts flew in all directions, 
and a coarse piece struck th^ yeiHig man ebove his 
nose and between his eyes, completely smashingKme 
eye, and making a horrid hole in his head. Poor 
Bertram fell bleeding on his high verandah, tand 
was just falling, over to the earth below, when a • 
strong and f^tbfol .Afrkan seized him, and thus 
prevented a sudden end being put to bo aad a.f 



Tktfre "was noo&iK wbite num is aU Bimbia, Irat 
tibe bla«k£f» falsely ealled gavagds, were as atfceoiiiviB 
and kind as tti^e^ pofisibly could be. Thi$ naws flew 
to Camaroeaa, aod Mr. W. IL Coltixigs hasieaed to 
BerixBm, put him in. a boot, and brought him to 
f^emando Po. 

SOion I was bjr his side. Baadagas oorexad his 
heady «Kftepi JBst abaat his lips, and iihey wena 
covered with blood. His ielothes, also, were deeply 
ataisKfid with blood. I bawed forward oeaar to his 
ear, and a£fier sympathising with him in his sad 
aeeideat and suffering, gently said, *^ Bertram, I xm 
a Missionary ; what can I do fior yon ?" He fedbly 
replifidf ** The Spaniards are going to operate oainy 
head, and I may die nnder it. Tell me whai t« do 
ihat I may go to Heaven ?" I reminded him that 
we fu:e all sinners by nature and practieef and used 
to repent of our sins, and believe in Jesus takiaqg 
fiw»y our sins, and then we shall be jNivied. He 
then said, ^* I have not been a member of a Christian 
Ohureh, hut have tried to live a steady li£e« but now 
:am ZLot satififidd." I told him that I had heocd 
jbhe nativee jpatm^o his kindness, but tibat now he 
m^kst come with ^mpty hands to Jesus, and trust 
alone in His nferits for pardon and heaven. I %QotEd 
John iii. 16. Having collected a few Christians in 
our house, we knelt around the table, and each 
prayed earnestly for the Lord to help and B&sre Ber- 
tram. And while we wer« praying,, my heart 
seemed to he tfaying^ *' He will he saved J He will 
be saved 1" 

I then hurried to another scene of blood, that of 
poor Dido in the Spanish jail, and after there proving 
with him, I preached to a large and waiting eon- 
^i^gatien of Africans in the Mission-^hoose. 

After eating a little food, I hastened back to Ber- 
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tram, and fonnd the Spaniards had kindly washed 
him, and laid him in a room by himself. The 
Spanish doctor said he dare not operate, for the 
wound was so deep and so near the brain, that the 
least action of an instrument would probably ter- 
minate life in an instant. He saw no hope of re- 
covery, but preferred that the young man should 
die of his wound rather than of the operation. 

Again I as kindly as possible spoke to him on re- 
pentance towards God and faith in Jesus Christ. 
After praying by his side, I held his hand and said 
that I must now return to conduct the Sunday- 
school. He grasped my hand tighter, and said, 
** Don't go yet : stay a little longer, and tell me more.'* 

I then illuslrated by saying that in olden time 
the Jewish high priest confessed the sins of the 
people on to the head of a scapegoat, after which 
the goat was supposed to carry the sins of the 
people into the wilderness of forgetfulness. Even 
so now, if we confess our sins to Christ, He carries 
them away and remembers them against us no more 
for ever. I then said, '* I am a priest as much as 
any man in the world ; for all Christians are a holy 
priesthood ; but you must not confess to me, but to 
Christ, the High Priest. While I am silent, do yon 
now confess your sins silently to Jesus, and firmly 
believe He takes them away." 

I then sat quietly by his side, and gave him time 
to talk silently to Christ. He did so, and in a few 
minutes with deep emotion and assurance exclaimed, 
'^ He is carrying them away ! He has carried them 
away !" 

Again I knelt by his side, not to pray, but to 
praise God for this manifest salvation. Bertram 
praised God too, and now enjoyed the peace and 
comfort of the Holy Ghost. 
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AfteT*eonducimg the Sabbath-school, cofiposed of 
a hundred native scholars, I again returned to Ber- 
tram, and foiind him happy in his tmst in Jesns. 
We had but one feather piUow in Africa, the one 
given by good Mrs. Mahala Peters to ease the fevered 
head of Mrs. Hoe, and this was placed under the 
wounded head of Bertram, who was exceedingly 
thankful, and said that now he felt much better 
than before. 

After preaching to another congregation of Afri- 
cans, and conducting a prayer meeting, I lay down 
to sleep, wearied in body, but exceedingly happy in 
soul. Thus passed the Sabbath of July 8, 1870. 

Strange as it seems, without any surgical opera- 
tion, Bertram was now daily recovering. The simple 
washing of the wound brought out the pieces of 
broken cannon and small broken bones. J had never 
despaired of his life since the little prayer meeting 
round our table, but now even the Spanish doctor 
believed he might live. 

One day I read and expounded to him Psa. ciii. 
Another day he spoke anxiously of his family, and 
longed to see them. One evening he sent for me, 
and said, ** I had such a happy day after you spoke 
and prayed with me, so I have sent for you that 
I may have a happy night." 

As one eye was destroyed and the other injured, 
he was over a month after his accident and con- 
version before he saw us. But when he began 
to see, he grasped the hands of Mrs. Boe and 
me, and pulling us nearer, exclaimed, ** Oh, I've 
often felt your prayers and kindness, and now I 
thank God I can see you." 

He often said he did not regret the accident as it 
had led him to God and to peace with the Saviour, 
But one thing he still feared, and who would not ? 

o 
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that hiff changed features might change the heart 
and vows of a deeply-loved one across the seas. 

When he was able to leave /his bed and sit in the 
public congregation, all said his recovery was a 
perfect miracle. Bat why should miracles be 
counted strange things when God is the worker? 
The kind services of the Spaniards during the whole 
period deserve special record, approbation, and 
thanks. 

On September 15th, about ten weeks affcer he 
came covered with blood and apparently dying, he 
left Fernando Po for Bimbia, being in more respe6t& 
than one, a new man. Soon after his return, he 
sent us a large African sheep, a goat, and other 
presents as thankofferings for what God had done 
to him. He has skxce visited America, and is now 
located again in Africa, but several Uiousands of 
miles from Fernando Po. His appeals for us to go 
and open a Mission where he now is have some- 
times almost drawn us to his side again. We have 
no correspondent dearer than Bertram, and to meet 
with his spirit will be a pleasure, even in the 
Paradisb of Heaven. 

On September 18th, 1871, Amelia, of the Eboe 
tribe, came to me and said that during a long time 
she had been dark in mind and unhappy^ and that 
she received light and joy while believing during 
the preaching on the former day. She sdso said 
that she had been so very happy since that she frit 
compelled to come and tell me. We gave God the 
praise. 

Jesse was bom up the river Niger, and was sold 
as a poor slave. But at Fernando Po she was free, 
though far from wealthy or gay. According to the 
class-book, she joined my class as a member on 
trial, Feb. 14th, 1871, hut continued a long time 
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a seeker of Christianity, withoat enjoying much of 
its blessedness. Often she expressed her anxiety 
to be a follower of Jesas Christ, and sometimes 
with deep feeling and tears. Yet she entered not 
into faith and liberty. 

On Sunday morning, September 24th, 1871, 
Bev. D. T. Maylott was conducting preaching ser- 
vice in Santa Isabel, and appeared to have more 
than usual power and liberty in the opening prayer. 
His pleadings at the Throne of Grace often impressed 
me by th«ir superior simplicity, grasp of soul, and 
appropriating faith, and this was one of his very 
best times. While Brother Ma,ylott was thus 
wrestling in prayer with the Highest, the Holy 
Spirit pierced poor Jesse's heart, so that she sobbed 
bitterly, and cried aloud for mercy. The congrega- 
tion and service being considerably interrupted, I 
took her to the open vestry, and tried to teach her 
to now believe in the Saviour for present pardon 
and peace. She listened with all the teachablenesa 
of a little child, and after each of us had offei'ed », 
short prayer^ she found rest to her soul, and said,. 
'* Ms DO BELIEVE ! Me do bblievb I '* During this, 
time the public service proceeded as usual, and. 
Jesse re-entered the congregation with joy. 

Hannah is a native of Fernando Po, but desoended^ 
from the Eboe tribe. Soon after our landiHig,. and 
before ^e had a day-school, she offered to be- Mbrs._ 
Roe's maid-of- all- work on condition of her being: 
taught to read, write, and sew. So she came, im- 
proved rapidly, and was faithful and useful. Her • 
ability was so manifest, and her Mtire so clean andi 
neat, that the superior young men of the town,.^ 
Pressed in their best, and found it 'convenient tO) 
often visit the Mission-house, of -eoiursa tQ» see- tne'^ 
orto buy a book, or to leam s0meUiii% go0d t Oli 

o2 
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matrons used to gossip and speculate about Hannah 
becoming more clever than her compeers, and being 
promising for a future high bidder. But religion 
was first in her estimation i She was wise, and 
humble, and anxious to be a follower of the pure and 
holy Saviour. 

On March 29th, 1870, Hannah, her sister Julia, 
Alfred Prince, and three others joined my class as 
members on trial. Her relations of experience 
were always admired for their simplicity, meekness, 
and depth of pure desire ; and her conversion was 
very clear but gradual, so that we never knew the 
exact time when it occurred. 

In September, 1871, Hannah was very ill of 
fever, and appeared near death. As several of us 
stood near her bed, the following conversation was 
held :— 

Hannah — Oh, I am so happy I 

H, B. — I am glad to hear that. Tell us what 
makes you so happy ? 

Hannah — ^With deep emotion and uplifted eyes, 
she exclaimed, ** Oh, my Sayiour saves me 1" 

H. E.^ — Tell us, Hannah, how He saves you ? 

Hannah — Oh, He shed His precious blood on 
the cross for me 1 He saves me from sin 1 H^ 
saves me from error ! He saves me from eternal 
death ! 

H. B, — ^If the Lord should give you your choice 
of either living longer here or dying, which would 
you choose ? 

Hannah — Oh, I would go to rest ! 

H. B, — ^And if you die and go to heaven, what 
will you do there ? 

Hannah — Oh, oh, I will stand with de angels, 
and shout praise to my Saviour I 

It pleased the Lord to preserve her life and 
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restore her health, and when we left the country 
the following year, there was none more devoted 
to piety, and none more sorrowful at the parting 
than amiable and Christian Hannah. 

Peter Bull is a pure Fernandian, and was born 
on the nmrth-west side of the island, about the 
district of George's Bay. Lpbesor, his father, with 
body besmeared all over with oil and clay, with 
tufts of grass around his loins, and long black 
feathers stuck in his hair, was as fleet a huntsman 
and as bold a warrior as most of his Bubi tribe. 

Probably Peter was early intended for the same 
wild .life as that of his forest father, for he was 
strangely tattooed by deep facial gashes, the scars 
of which he will carry to the grave. 

When a youth, he went to Clarence, now called 
Santa Isabel, and lived with a Mr. Bull, from whom 
he received his present name. Here Peter forsook 
his tribal nudity, adopted the best clothing he could 
get, came in contact with British sailors and traders, 
learned to speak the broken English language pecu- 
liar to the coast, and was considerably civilised. 
Thus was he providentially prepared to become our 
interpreter, and to act a prominent part in the Mis- 
sion-work. 

He believed in the white man's God, and knew a 
little of religious truth, but was rather bewildered 
in his views, and dark in his mind. But he was 
honest and faithful. And in this state we found 
him. 

On the Friday of our first week in Fernando Po, 
according to my journal, I spoke personally to Peter 
about Jesus and salvation, and on the same day he 
presented us with a fowl and some' yams. 

The first record of his interpreting for the Mission 
is on May 8th, 1870, during my first services at 
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Bassnim:. I shall never foi^et his kindness on that* 
day, for when we came to rivers, the depth of which 
he perfectly knew, he plunged into the water and 
turned his tall and broad back to the bank side, 
saying, " Now, massa, it no be fit for yon to get wet 
or take clothes off, so put him legs over dese shoul- 
ders, and put him hands fast hold of dis head, and 
me fit to carry you cross." So with a spring to 
his shoulders, a tight grasp on his head, and a 
laughs I was soon safe and dry on the other side. 

As Peter's name was signed to the petition sent 
to our London Committee asking for Missionaries 
to be sent, he was considered a friend from th& 
beginning of the Mission. But my knowledge of 
him became far more intimate and accurate after 
he joined my Tuesday class of members, on June 
14th, 1870. In this class he weekly spoke his ex- 
perience, which was that of a seeker of religion 
who, as yet, saw men as trees walking. 

He was also a scholar in the Sunday-school, and 
though quite middle aged, and his hair turning grey, 
he enjoyed sitting amongst the children and learn- 
ing to spell the words Jesus, God, and heaven. At 
home he would often pore over the Bible we gave 
him, and labour to learn the stories of Gospel love. 
One day I said to him, ** Peter, be quick and sabby 
book ; then you be able to teach your countrymen." 
He smiled and replied, ** Me will try. Me been 
reading bout ^Tesus and Peter on water; Peter sink 
and cry, and Jesus help him." 

Peter is not much of a botanist, for when I once 
admiringly pointed him to some very beautiful 
flowering balsams growing by the way aide, he 
innocently exclaimed, "Yes, they be fine grasfrfor 
true*" 
During the first year of Peter^s interpreting oar 
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sermons to the natives of the forest, his mind could 
not hold mnch at a time. For, as we stood in the 
king's house, or heneath the spreading palm, and 
gave him two or three sentences at once to inter- 
pret, he would exclaim, '' Stop, massa, me no fit to 
catch all that. Give me lele bit one time." Then 
we would say, ** For God so loved the world." And 
Peter would then exclaim to the rude heathen 
crowd, '* Eupe aora abetu ama, ubucher," which 
was literally, " God likes people all, the ^6rld." He 
had nothing more to say than the simple interpre- 
tation of the few words we said, but at once turned 
and waited for the next sentence. We then said 
** That He gave His only Son, Jesus Christ," and 
Peter exclaimed to the people, ** Apurio oboli, 
ebuli, Jesus Christ." Literally, ** He gave His Son, 
only one, Jesus Christ." You will be ready to 
judge that this sort of preaching was not very 
likely to convert a crowd of wild heathens in a 
hurry. But we shall see a change in Peter's inter- 
preting after his own clear conversion. 

In October, 1871, he seemed more anxious than 
ev^ about his soul's stdvation.. His experience 
in class was often expressed with deep emotion 
and tears, and he was evidently struggling hard 
against sin and his own heart. On the 11th, he 
stood by my side in the forest burial-place, while I 
buried the remains of William BeU, and when 
returning he walked near my side and literally 
groaned in spirit under the heavy burden of his 
soul. 

On Monday, the 16th of the same month, at 
Longfield House, we were awakened before day- 
light by some one knocking at the door. We could 
not hear the sound of boots on the verandah, and 
had concluded that a bare-footed native was there. 
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Throwing mj dressing-gown around me and light-* 
ing a candle, I opened the door, and in walked 
Peter. Down his tatooed cheeks, hig, hot tears 
were flowing, as with a throhhing breast and choked 
utterance, he exclaimed, ** Oh, my minister, me feel 
very bad; me be terrible bad!" I asked, ** Why, 
what is the matter, Peter ?" He exclaimed, 
** Yesterday de Word flog me, flog me. Me go to 
bed ; me shut eye, but -no sleep. Me toss 'bout 
till morning. It be all same as if God speak and 
say Peter, go, go ; you no be fit to work for me- 
You go with Missionary and help him preach ! No 
go ; be better man ! Den my knees shake ; my 
joints all feel bad, and me no rest, so me come and 
tell Missionary." 

At once I saw the state Peter had got into, for I 
had been there. So I said, ** This is the work of 
the Spirit of God on your heart, showing you what 
you are, and what you should be, and intending to 
convert you. Let us pray about it. First I will 
pray for you, and then do you pray for yourself, 
and let us both confidently believe that the Lord 
hears and gives us all we ask for." So we knelt 
down, and I prayed for him in as simple, appropriate, 
and earnest language I could possibly command. I 
pleaded the plain promises of God, and felt to hold 
the Lord to His Word ; and then Peter prayed in 
the weeping agony of his pierced soul. It was a 
deeply melting time, and we both bowed and wept 
together. At length faith conquered, Satan was 
defeated, peace and joy were gained. On rising 
from our knees, there was no noise, nor exciting 
shouts of ecstasy, but a calm, settled rest and as- 
surance. Peter placed his hand near his heart that 
BO recently pained him, and smilingly said, " Tank 
God, me feel better." 
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David Brainerd prayed and wept^ and toiled 
amongst the North American Indians, and saw 
very little fruit till his interpreter was converted. 
After that, the moral wilderness budded and blos- 
somed as the Garden of Eden. So it may be 
amongst the Femandians. 

• We again took Peter as interpreter into the in- 
terior. But did he say, ** Stop, the verse is too 
big?'* No, neither did he stop himself at the end 
of a short sentence and look up for the next few 
words. But having received the text, he preached 
on, and on, and on, pouring forth the treasures of his 
new-born soul, till we gently patted his shoulder 
and said, ** Steady, Peter ! I am preacher, and you 
interpreter. You must have long since told them 
what I gave you. You should wait for the next." 
At which he would meekly reply, ** True, my 
minister, but me feel proper, so me forget. Me try 
better next time.'' But the next time was very 
much the same. 

Mr. Burnett noticed this change in the interpreting, 
and said to me that when they both went to Bassupu, 
Peter did nearly all the preaching himself. 

Soon after this, each in the Mission-house was ill 
of fever, and probably the sickness was providen- 
tially permitted for the following good results : — 

Peter came to the house and said, '* Missionaries 
be ^ick and no fit to go to Bubi : let me go and 
preach." We asked, ** Can you preach without us ?" 
And he replied, '* Me can try. But you must let 
me take de Bible." So we offer him an old broken- 
backed brown Bible that mistaken charity sent us to 
Africa, and said, ** Here, Peter, take this ; you will 
have to climb through the forest and wade streams ;* 
you will not damage this book very much." But, 
even this Femandian was indignant, and curling his 
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nose, said, ** No, Massa, me no take tiiat. B no be 
an the same yon take." 

I then showed him the beautiful Bible, with brass 
rims and clasp, presented to Mrs. Boe on her birth- 
day, and said, << This is what I take ; as yon cannot 
yet well read it, why do you wish to take this ?*' 

He replied, '< Me want it for this : when me go 
to people in bush, they ask, * What for Peter come ?* 
If me show 'em all same Bible you take, and say, * See, 
Missionary has sent me; is not this his book?' 
they believe me, and hear what me say.** 

So we lent him my Bible, and he went and 
preached, and returned with the book perfectly safe, 
and his heart happy. 

The quarterly meeting of November 13, 1871, 
gave him £2 2s. for nearly two years interpreting 
and Mission-labour. This is all, I believe^ that has 
been paid to him, and I deem it far too small an 
amount. Possibly the reading of this may, with 
God's blessing, cause more to be done to aid hiff 
deoHning years. 

One day he sat on the opposite side of a large 
cotton tree, when I overheard him speaking thus to 
himself, ''De English are very kind. Bless* de 
Lord for sending de Missionaries.** 

Mr. Burnett speaks of him thus : — *' I honour 
him for his consistent character. We had held a 
short service and were returning, when the old man 
felt himself very feeble and very ill — ^fever had 
taken hold on him. I see him now, as he stood 
Just upon the mountain side. I had got a little in 
advance, and turning round, saw him lean upon his 
Iftaff, a long, black, ebony staff, * Oh, my minister,' 
said he, ' I think I go for die,' and as his* eye* 
filled with tears, he said, ' Poor Peter has been bi^ 
sinner, very big. I know not what I e^all do ; I 
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would like to get home, but I very sick. But see, 
thoagh I Imow I be great sinner, there be ono thing 
more I know, the blood of Jesas Christ cleanseth me 
from all sin." ' 

It pleased God to restore him from the above 
sickness, and soon after, as Mrs. Eoe lay ill of 
fever, Peter brought her two fowls and some 
•cabbages, saying as he offered them, '' Mamma, me 
very sorry you be sick. Me bring you these to 
make you lele bit soup, and it may please God to 
make you lele bit strong.'* 

It will thus be seen that Peter was kind, devoted, 
and faithful, and as far as I know he continues the 
same to this day. The following is part of one of 
his letters to me : — 

Fernando Po, March 24th, 1873. 
My dear Minister, 

I am delightful in reading of your steady regaining of 
health. Since you left here I never forget you. I am not 
very well at present although moving about, and the complsdn 
18 on my shoulder since we came from the Peak. 

I am glad to hear that Mrs. Roe is improving. Give her 
my best compliments, (or in native words) wi iso a Messes 
Roe War Ra we 'r A. Peter a tola Oe pode. 

I am glad you hope to see us again, which I hope, but if not 
may we meet in Olubar Korpor. I shall give your love 'to 
Rupuchu and Bosoko with the rest of the people. 

I am still trying to read. I am sending you by Mr. 
M&ylott my ebony walking-stick for remembrance. Give my 
respect to all people. I cannot conclude better but saying 
Inter e'er hobah rupe Obu ye. Wa lo boho Olubarkorpor how 
Oe podi. Very glad. All word. With hope to meet you again 
in heaven, if we don't see on earth, — ^Yours affectionately, 

Pbtbb BvijL. 

Mkny more conversions might be detailed if time 
and space permitted, for out of the seventy- two 
members reported when we left in 1872, 1 know of 
none whose Christian experience was not as clear 
and sound as that in most of the Churches at 
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home. Yea, the whole of them distinctly testified 
their conversion before their neighbours in the 
weekly class meetings/ which is not always the case 
in Britain. Others, whose conversion was not so 
clear, met in class and were reckoned as a reserve, 
but were not counted in the seventy-two. 

Some are already gone from this African Church 
to the spirit world. Charles was a member of my 
Tuesday class, and] Mary was a member of Mr. 
Burnett's Monday class. I was by the side of their 
beds not many hours before their spirits departed, 
and their rest in Christ was firm, and their prospect 
of heaven was bright. And another, who had not 
even joined the society, but had obtained salvation 
during our preaching services at Santa Isabel, I 
saw dying saved and happy in the Lord. 

Eliza when dying sent for me, and soon I was by 
her side in her little wooden chamber. As she was 
taken suddenly ill, I asked if she had sent for me to 
come and pray for her ? The reply was that she 
had not, for now she possessed all she needed. 
She said I that we had often told them to repent of 
their sins and believe in Jesus, and then they would 
be happy in death, and she had done these things 
and was very happy. She spoke of being certain 
of soon going to heaven, but said she did not want 
to go without seeing me again and telling me how 
happy she was. A number of us knelt by her bed 
side, and as we had nothing to pray for, we praised 
God together. 

She was almost speechless, and most of what she 
said was communicated to me by her daughter and 
neighbours who stood with me around the bed. But 
her dying smile, her bright eyes wishfully gazing 
far beyond the palm leaf roof just over her head, 
and her gently raised hands indicating that she was 
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waiting the embrace of her Saviour, can never be 
forgotten. 

Just before her spirit shook off its sable shackles, 
shA expressed her triumph thus, — ** Oh ! me be 
going to de glory ! " And there, reader, you and I 
may meet her. << Lo, a great multitude, which no 
man could number, of all nations, and kindreds, and 
people, and tongues, stood before the throne, and 
before the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and 
palms in their hands ; and cried with a loud voice, 
saying, ** Salvation to our God which sitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the Lamb." (Bev. vii. 9, 10.) 

Brother, Jesus Christ has not died in rain. See 
what millions He has saved and taken from every 
land to swell His triumph ! Shall we be there ? 
Calvary was once a dry and barren rock ; but the 
precious blood of the Lamb and the plenteous rain 
of the Holy Spirit are now making the fruit thereof 
shake like Lebanon. Africa has many vast fields to 
be reaped. Has God given thee a seed basket or 
reaping sickle ? Does He call thee to the Mission- 
field ? Then let these Missionary facts encourage 
you. If you give to Missions, or beg for their 
support, or even only|pray for them, then ^think 
of what is already done, what is now being done, 
what is to be done, and be not "Weary in well 
doing, for in due season we shall reap if we faint 
not." 
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MISSION-WOBK PEREETUATED BT NATIVE MI8SI0KABIES. 

Africa cannot save herself. Her heathen tribes 
are fallen far too low ever to lift up themselves, and 
while left alone they are sinking lower and lower. 
If delivered at all, the civilised and 0)iristianised 
white race must extensively help her, and for this 
Providence has clearly opened the way. 

Africa can aid her own salvation. This is too 
often overlooked, and even ignored. Her brain 
power may be enlightened, her moral power may 
be developed, and her position may become glorious^ 
among the nations of the earth. But in order that 
all this may be accomplished, she must be made to 
feel her own power and responsibility, taught to* 
help herself, and kindly led by the hand to attempt^ 
and perform whatever is immediately above and 
beyond her present state. Thus Africa may be 
saved, she being a powerful helper in her own sal- 
vation, and in the exaltation of the millions of her 
race. 

At first seeing Africa, not in that sickly and help- 
less state certain books describe her as being in, but 
as she in reality stood before me, with active frame, 
inquisitive brain, and willing heart, I resolved at 
once to claim her as a co-worker in the great Mission- 
field. 

On June 14th, 1870, while conducting the ordi- 
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nary soeiety elass of new converts and in^nirerB, I 
asked the young men if they would like a elass to 
prepare IJiem for public speaking and general 
Mission usefulness? And they replied that that 
was the very thing they desired, and six held up 
their hands to attend. 

I asked Mr. Burnett to attend the first meeting, 
bat he replied that he feared the young men might 
be more nervous before two white men than before 
one, knd so he declined. 

The first meeting was on the evening of Saturday, 
June 18th, 1870, in Belmont Mission-house, Santa 
Isabel, and was opened with prayer and reading 
the first chapter in the Gk)spel written by St. John. 
W© then sang — 



it 



Befining fire, go through my heart, 

niuxmnate my soul ; 
Scatter thy life through every part. 

And sanctify the whole ;" 

after which I said that each one was at liberty to 
speak not less than five minutes, and not more than 
ten minutes, on the chapter before read. I then 
set them an example by speaking five minutes, after 
which the following spoke in the order here given : — 
Jeremiah A. Barleycorn, Joseph Omarah, Gabriel 
Job, and Peter Bull. 
We next sang — 

** that it now fro£a heaven might fall, 
And all my sins consume ; 
Gome Holy Ghost, for Thee I call, 
Spirit of burning, come ! " 

And then William N. Barleycorn spoke twice, or 
double length of time. Joseph A. Palmer and 
Jacob S. Scholar were present, but did not give 
addresses. After I had given a few words of 
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enconragement, we sang the doxology, and closed 
■with prayer. 

It shonld he rememhered that the ahove memhers 
of THE Native Missionaby Class, and those who 
afterwards joined, were not in a heathen state when 
we went to Fernando Po, but were civilised, and in 
many senses respectable Africans. We state this to 
prevent the reader from magnifying the results above 
what might be just. 

The next Saturday, the following joined the class 
and spoke five minutes each : — S. 0. Lardner, 
Nathaniel S. M. Orooke, Thomas Davie^, and 
Frederick G. Brown. 

Besides reading a chapter in the Gospel and each 
speaking about it, we had lessons and exercises oat 
of Morell*s English Grammar and Graham's Eloca- 
tion, which aided the members of the class in losing 
their broken English, and gave them a more correct 
and refined delivery. 

Having proceeded weekly in the above way, and 
heard the class in its own interesting manner expound 
the whole of the Gospel by John, on February 
2nd, 1871, we commenced discussing some of the 
most prominent Scriptural doctrines. Following 
the order given in the connexional rules, we weekly 
discussed one of the following : — 

1. The being of God, including the Holy Trinity. 

2. The Deity of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

8. The innocence of our first parents when they 
w^re created. 

4. Their fall, and that of their posterity. 

5. General Redemption by the Lord Jesus Christ. 

6. Bepentance, including godly sorrow for sin, 
and corresponding reformation. 

7. The justification of the ungodly by faith, on 
their turning to God. 
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8. The witness of the Holy Spirit to oar adoption 
into the family of God. 

9. Sanctification by the Holy Spirit, producing 
inward and outward holiness. 

10. The Resurrection of the dead, both of the 
just and unjust. 

11. The general judgment, and everlasting rewards 
and punishments. 

The subject was announced a week in advance, 
so that each member had time to search his Bible, 
study, and prepare for the discussion. Also, any 
member who had learned to write was appointed to 
prepare a short essay on the subject and read it 
before the class. This improved their memory and 
writing, and gave others a desire to learn. Their 
manuscripts were deeply interesting as well as 
profitable, and being given to me and still kept safe, 
may some day see the light. 

The above course being finished on Juno 15, 1871 i 
we began with the Ten Commandments, which 
were very profitable to the young men personally. 
Now each one was expected to write his thoughts 
on paper weekly, and present them to the class, 
and generally it was done. 

This course was often interrupted by my repeated 
fevers, so that I was sometimes for a month together 
unable to meet the young men. Yet they would 
come to my bedside, and express their 83nnpathy 
. and love. Yes, and my affliction was cheered by 
the assurance that if the white Missionaries died, 
these natives could continue the Mission- work. 

The Commandments being finished, on November 
9, 1871, the class commenced to prepare and dis- 
cuss local topics, such as Fernando Fo, its history, 
its produce, its probable future, the Fernandians, 
&c. The result of this course has aided the pre- 

p 
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pftir»tion of this book; tims, they and I were 

instractiiig each other. 

But has the Natire Missionary Olass^ answered its 
original design ? Has it helped the preparation of 
Africans for Mission-work ? Let a few simple lfU)ts ' 
reply. 

When the Missionary was ill or removed ^or' his 
health, the members of this class eoiidaoted the 
ordinary prea'clnng service. They also beeame 
oar best school teachers, and assistant olass- 
leaders. They commenced and continued cottage 
prayer meetings in varions parts of the town, and 
delivered short addresses under which good was 
done. And further, the four ^Africans who now 
preach on the Femcmdo Po Missions, three of whom 
are wholly engaged and supported in the work, are 
all from the Native Missionary Glass. Do we 
boast ourselves in this ? God forbid ! We rather 
state plain facts to the praise of Divine grace and 
the encouragement of the Church. 

But does the class tak^ the credit of making these 
men successful Missionaries ? Oh, no ! only God 
ean make a successful Missionary. We claim for 
the class only this — but we do claim this, — tiiat as 
an instrument in the Lord^s hands, it aided some of 
the most promising young men to study, write, and 
publicly 'Speak, and so far prepared them for their 
present and future Mission-work. 

An account of Joseph Wilson, who was the fitBt 
African wholly engaged in our Fernando Po Mission- 
work, is recorded in the chapter on the Day School, 
and a lengthened account of Peter Bull, who was a 
member of this class, is recorded in the chapter on 
Conversions. 

Abraham M. Savage came from Sierra Leone to 
Fernando Po. He joined the Native Missionary 
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OisLSB, Sept^ober 1, 1870, anddtmiig ayei^r and a- 
bftlf. waa^at. regular attendant . and. almosi constaat 
sf^akj^r in thid class. When some of the leading. pt»r> 
^ sons in the town sympathised with my over- work and 
brought money to pay an assistant, they proposed 
Abraham; so he was engaged September 24, 1870. 
But his^serviees w^e chiefly in the day-school, for 
be did zxot attempt public preaching till September 
8, 1871, when he relieved me of part of the Sab- 
bath's work in Santa Isabel. Several times he 
travelled with us into the interiori and was always 
most willing to serve in any way he could. Some 
thought him rather dressy, but his taste for dresi 
w«s the natural result of avoiding the eixtreme 
neglect of most of his race. 

Abraham had a fine voice, high, clear, and mellow, 
so that he became a good leader in the public service 
of song. Many a dark youth has tried in vain to 
imitate him, by tossing up his head, . rolling his 
large eyes, and testing th^ size of his mouth, but, 
aja^ ! the same kind of voice was not produced. 

Pbor Abxaham ! sad is the news this month's 
mail brings me ; for it says that thou and two 
others . of my class have found a watery grave at 
Cape Coast Castle. If it were not in vain, I could 
still ppay for thee ; but I must be silent, and still 
hope to meet thee safe on the other shore. 

Nathaniel S. M. Crooke also came from Sierra 
Ijeone to Fernando Po. He joined the Native 
Missioi]^y Class June 25, 1870, and continued 
OAe.of its best members. He became a member in 
my Tuesday evening Society class^t October 25, 
lSi70, asid lus solid Christian experience has often 
enoouraged otherst On M^eh Idth, 1871, he was 
ei^ged to be wholly employed on the Mission, 
chiefly in the day-school, but also to help in cottage 
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meetings and ordinary preaching Bervices. On 
September 18th, 1878, Bev. W. Holland united 
Nathaniel and the first convert in holy wedlock, 
thus binding him more closely with strongest bands ^ 
to Fernando Po and the Mission. 

As he possesses ability saperior to that of most 
A&ican young men, and continues wholly engaged 
in Mission- work, we expect a prosperous and useful 
future for him. And none will rejoice in his prosperity 
and usefulness more than the one who was privileged 
to receive him into his first Fernando Po classes. 

William N. Barleycorn is a native of Fernando 
Po, and bom of Eboe parents. He joined the 
Sabbath-school about the beginning of its history, 
and was not very long before he became a teacher. 
He joined the Society class March 7th, 1870, only 
a fortnight after our landing at Fernando Po, and 
says he was converted several months after, while 
I was once conducting the class ; and I never 
doubted the reality of the change. 

He was one of the first members of the Native 
Missionary Glass, having joined and delivered an 
address at the first meeting. He continued one of 
its best members, and considerably improved in 
learning and fitness for usefulness. Well do I re- 
member unexpectedly entering his home and finding 
him bending over an old English dictionary, and 
learning new words. 

• When my health was failing, William became my 
Assistant Society Class Leader, and often have I sat 
exhausted in the midst of twenty or thirty mem- 
bers and inquirers, while he exhorted them not to 
rest without clear conversion and progress in reli- 
gious life. He also took part in our Santa Isabel 
preaching services, and preached at Bassupu in the 
native tongue. 
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William kept a small trading store, and I remem- 
ber him once pointing to his large rum cask and 
saying, '< I cannot trade any more in rum, for it 
makes the people drunk and sin against God." And 
nence his trade in this ceased. 

On November 18th, 1871, he was engaged to be 

' entirely employed in the Mission- work as Mr. 

Maylott's assistant in opening a new Mission at 

George's Bay. He first arrived there January 9th, 

1872, and soon sent the following : — 

" George's Bay, January 19th, 1872. 

" To Bev. H. Roe. 

** Dear Sir, — ^The day I arrived here, I was 
favoured with going up to the Obasar or native 
town. I saw the king or chief of the place. I 
asked him to send his children to school ; he agrees. 
I also saw Prince Matama, a young man who could 
speak the broken English well. He also promised 
to attend school. I spoke to him of the creation 
and of Jesus. He was so astonished until he pro- 
mised to take me to their town on Sunday. I 
agreed, with the hope of preaching to them, and 
have the first Sunday-school on Sunday, the 14th. 
The sun went down with my hope. May the 
prayers of Zion be heard for these poor people. I 
am too anxious of hearing of our class. I am pray- 
ing that the Lord may favour me with a holy and 
intense desire and ability that I may labour hard 
for the saving of souls, for His name sake I With 
my best compliments to Mrs. Hoe and self, I 
remain, dear leader and pastor, your spiritual son, 

** William N. Bableyooen." 

Rev. D. T. Maylott, with much power and 
earnestness, told the London Conference of 1872, 
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thai if tfa# Fentaodo Bo Mimoii hadfcLone. nothing 
more tham effeot the conversion and. trainifig' of 
WilUam Barleyeoin, it yvmH still, be a ^onoua 
snocessk May the. Lord keep. and ose himyet more 
and more ! 

Frederick G. Br&wn was born in Kabmdoy on 
the banks of the. Congo, and when about ten years 
of age was stolen, from home and sold» and shipped 
as a slave. A, Briidsh warship captured the vessel 
that contained him and many other- slaves, and 
liberated, them at Sierra Leone, in December, 1849. 
There he went to the Free Grammar School till 
March, 1852, afber which he became an apprentice 
in a ship. Ha received considerable light, and pro- 
bably experienced conversion while hearing Bev. 
Mr. Glasse, a Ghnroh of England Missionary, before 
coming to Fernando Po. Here he became tibie 
Spanish Governor's foreman over his Eram<ui» 

He joined our Mission early in its history, and 
met in Mr. Bmrnett's classj of which he became the 
assistant leader. On April 20th, 1870, he waa 
appointed Sabbath-sehool teacher over the second 
claiss of boys, and he joined the Native Missionary 
Class, Jane 25th of the same year. Here, daring a 
year and a half, we admired his progress in writing 
and speaking his best thoughts. 

The first Sunday I was tdone in the work, Auga^i 
14th, 1870, Mr. Brown relieved me by addressing 
the scholars ; this was bis jQarst public speech, and 
it was of a very, encouraging character. . 

On November 18th, 1871, he was appointed 
Society steward at Santar Isabel, and on December. 
15th, of the same year he was engaged to be wholly 
employed as native Missionary to Bassupu. The 
person named CaroUne mentioned in the (^apjber/on 
Conversions is his devoted and amiable wife* 
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In his last toitdr tome, he siiys ihat he began to 
reside at Bassupu September Ist, 1878, and that 
besides the native children attending the school, 
the Lord has favoured his Caroline recently with a 
fine son. Certainly, these are real signs of future 
prosperity, for some day, '^Instead of the fathers 
there shsJl be the children." 

For the origin, progress, and results of the 
Native Missionary Class we render the Lord our 
deepest thanks ; and for the usefolnefm of these 
and all other native brethren let us daily and 
<)amestly pray. 

" Not unto us, Lord^ not nnto us, but unto thy name 
give gloiy, for thy tnercy, and for thy truth's sake. Where- 
fore should the heathen say, "Where is now their God ? " — 
Psa. cxv. 1, 2. 

" The harvest truly is plenteous, but the labourers are 
fefw. Pray ye the Lord of the harvest that He 'Will send 
forth labourers into his harvest." — ^Matt. ix. 37, 88. 

" I heard the voice of the Lord, saying, Whom shall I 
send, and who will go for us? Then said I, Here am I ; 
aeml mo. And he said, Go."— Isa. vi.* 8, 9. 

Thou land of my heart ! 
Though dark thy sons and wild thy life. 
Though tribe meets tribe in savage strife. 
Though blood and sufiTring fill i^j page, 
With small relief from age to age ; 
I still do love thee in thy pain, 
And long to toil for thee agahi, 
land of my heart ! 
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The First Edition being extensively and rapidly sold, an 
enlarged and improv^ New Editfbn is being prepared. 

*' Bich in information, captivating in style, deeply Christian in spirit, 
intensely missionary in aim, and beautifully printed, illustrated, and 
bound, we predict for it a wide circulation and extensive usefulness. 
The portrait of the reapected. author is very good and life-like. .Each 
chapter is deeply interesting, but the opening one on the Strange Land 
is specially so, rising frequently into genuine eloquence, and exhibiting 
much power. We urge all schools to add the work to their libraries, 
and to give it as a reward to scholars, and recommend parents to place 
it in the hands of their sons and daughters."— iZev. /. Barfaot, in ** The 
Primitive Metfiodistr 

" This is a very interesting volume, chastely written. We hail it as 
a valuable addition to our Connexional literature. We gratefully ac- 
cept it, as it is offered, being an Introductory instalment of other 
volumes from our author's pen."— /iev. T, Low, Author of* The Christian 
Orator," Ac. 
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The intelligent and devout spirit of the respected author pervades 
every page. Probably many a dark soul will be enlightened, and many 
a humble Christian be inspired by contact with this diamond. It has 
already done good. 
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.Cm he hadof aU Bocksellers and Chapelrkeepers, 

Principles Advocated — ^Loyalty to Christ, and to Methodism ; 
Unsectarian Education ; Religions Eqnality. 

The Pro^ectus has the following : — 
Methodism has wonderfully gprown. Our present national 
ciroumstaap^ demand its more powerfol action in literature 
and Polmcs. The fullest representation of its opinions is 
desirable. The Echicatlon Qoestion is not yet settled. The 
Bennett judgment nas l«i^alibea Bonuah practices within the 
Ohurch of England. The great Temperance movement presses 
its claims, loany social, questions need to be treated trom a 
Christian and Methodist point of view. A Newspaper is there- 
fore wanted, Catholic but not lafcitudinarian, Methodistio but 
not narrow ; honouring truth rather than precedent ; and seek- 
ing efficiency rather than form. 

To sum)ly this need Thb Methodist wa^ established. It 
will assail error and sin, however time-honoured their associa- 
tions. It will advocate truth and goodness wherever found, 
attempting to rise above prejudices however strong, and interests 
however dear. It will seek to promote the spirit of primitive 
Christianity under modem conditions. Breadth and culture it 
will employ to foster enthusiasm. The great current facts of 
Church history will be duly chronicled. Educational progress 
will be vigorously sustainea. Special provision will be made tu 
benefit children, and constant attention given to the claims of 
Sunday-schools. The legitimate influence of the Pulpit and 
the Church will be supported. The sanctity of the Sabbath 
will be jealously guarded. Civil and religious equality, and the 
rights of men all the world over, will be judiciously and per- 
sistently demanded. Books of worth and interest will be 
reviewed, and all important Ecclesiastical, Political, and Social ' 
action will be carefully examined. Whilst the aid of the heads, 
hearts, and pens of Methodism wiU be welcomed, light and life 
will be sought from all sources at home and abroad. 

The Editors will seek to make The Methodist a valuable 
me<Hum of intercourse between the foreign and home depart- 
ments of Christ's Church, and with this object respectfully 
invite communications from Missionaries and others on Mission 
Stations. 

Office*-265, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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A Journal speciMy devoted to advance the 

Interests and record the Peissing Events of the 

Primitive Methodist Connexion, 

PUBLISHED EVERT THUBSDAT, 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 

The Contents are mainly supplied by Primitive Methodist 
Ministers and Lay Brethren, and embrace the General Intelli- 
gence of the Circuits, each as Chapel and Sdiool Anniversaries, 
Missionary Meetings, &c., &c ; Beviews of Books by Primitive 
Methodist Authors; Poetry by our own Poets; Interesting 
Sketches and Narratives for the Family ; Articles on the Cur- 
rent Topics of the day; Epitome of Home and Foreign Intel- 
ligence, Ac, Ac. 



FAVOURABLE NOTICES. 

^* I cordially wish well to the Pbimttive Methodist, and 
hope it will have a long and prosperous life." — Bev. W. 
QABXitjB* 

^^It is^admirably got up, and well conducted ; and is a Paper 
of which any Primitive Methodist may be proud. Ton have, 
as ever, my best wishes."— Rev. W. ANTLIFF. 

^* Every Member and Official who wishes to know what is 
doing in the Connexion, and what is being done by it, should 
read the Pbimitivb Methodist."— Bev. T. WHITTAKEB. 

" This valuable and cheap paper is full of interest to true 
hearted Primitive Methodists, and cannot fail to impart a largo 
amount of information and pleasure to those who carefiilTy 
read it."— Bev. W. Smith. 

Order of any Bookseller or Newsagent. 
London: Published by F. H. HTJRD, 181, Fleet Street, E.C. 



